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Genius and Ideas 


Some basic and pertinent ideas on the 
subject of building up a great American 
art are suggested by Harry Muir Kurtz- 
worth, art critic of the Los Angeles 
Saturday Night. They are so provocative 
of thought, to government officials and 
especially to artists, that they deserve 
quotation and comment. 

“It takes two people to create a work 
of art,” says Mr. Kurtzworth,—‘‘one to 
desire a work painted, the other to ful- 
fill that want with his creative skill. Art 
in America has been too long a matter 
for artists alone, whereby artists ex- 
hibited and admired one another's work 
(or objected to it) and, perhaps, passed 
out prizes to one another. The general 
public, however, which should be buying 
art, was wondering what it was all about. 
. . . Dealers have done their best to dis- 
pose of ‘mine run’ paintings greatly ad- 
mired by artists, but created without the 
inspiration and the assistance of possible 
art consumers. 

“The Public Works of Art 
similarly, gave artists paint and canvas 
and a ‘grub stake,’ but for the most part 
failed to provide any inspiration or in- 
centive for creating the significant kind 
of painting which our artists are well 
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trained to accomplish when great enough 
things are demanded of them. . . . It is 
really more difficult these days to find 
significant things to paint, themes which 
the old masters have not fulfilled better 
than could be done today. . . . Unless 


someone outlines the ideals, the themes, ° 


and the ideas to be expressed on the walls 
of our public institutfons we shall have 
them filled with vague attempts to ‘express 
the inexpressible’ instead of showing art 
as one of the necessary functions of gov- 
ernment today as it was when kings were 
art patrons. ... i 

“Public works of art must not only be 
better than anything in the city, or county, 
or state, or nation; our works of art, to 
be worthy of us, mist ‘hold their own 
against the world and Jits artists, not only 
of today but of all the past ages... . 
We have the walls, we have the paint, 
we have the well-trairied artists; now it 
is necessary that some patron or group 
of enthusiasts say to the artists: ‘Here 
is what we want you to do; here are our 
ideas and our walls and our money... .” 

There are decidedly two sides to wha 
Mr. Kurtzworth proposes. His ideas will 
be accepted and reiécted, accepted in part 
and rejected in part. 
. There will be those who will say that 
nobody told Shelley to produce an “Ode 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


By: PEYTON: BOSWELL 


to a Skylark,”’ nobody told Poe to write 
“The Raven,” nobody told Goethe to cre- 
ate ‘Faust’ nor Dante the Divine Come- 
dy. Others will say that nobody laid 
down to Wagner the ideas of his Rhein- 
gold operas, nor Beethoven his divine 
symphonies. These will contend that great 
art corhes from great emo’jon, and that 
it is impossible to impart “‘ex cathedra” 
tof<artists that sort of salutary prepara- 
tion for painting masterpieces; that their 
emotion has to be their own emotion; 
that artists who paint great interpreta- 
tions of their own age, must feel that age 
keenly and have a basic understanding of 
it. They will contend that no govern- 
mental committee, no individual, can start 
a real artist off this way, like filling a 
balloon with gas. Mr. Kurtzworth will 
deserve this sort of reasoning because he 
has specified that public works of art 
must be better than anything in city, 
country, state or nation, and his formula 
therefore. has to be examined on that 
high basis. 

However, there will be others who will 
not expect great masterpieces and high 
inspiration in all the hundreds of murals 
which are to be produced under the Paint- 
ing and Sculpture Section of the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury De- 
partment. They will recognize that such 
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a thing is impossible, just as it has been 
impossible in the past for any age to pro- 
duce more than a very few great painters 
or sculptors, or great poets, dramatists 
or musical composers. Neither king nor 
church in the past could evoke emotion 
in uninspired artists, nor get great art 
from any soul except a great soul; and 
now, when America seems determined 
to develop a magnificent school, the con- 
tention will be that it cannot have it 
unless among its painters and sculptors 
are transcendent minds with transcendent 
emotions. 

Now let's climb 
down a few rungs on the ladder. 

Mr. Kurtzworth mentions the “general 
public,”” which “should be buying art”’ 
but “‘wonders what it is all about."” Well, 
if artists ceased painting pictures which 
they could mutually admire, and began 
painting the kind the “general public” 
would buy, art would retrogress many 
generations and artists would spend all 
their time producing sentimental and 
story telling pictures—creations that 
would occupy the same place in art that 
“Frankie and Johnnie’ and “After the 
Ball’ occupy in song. The “general pub- 
lic” has not emerged from the Mid-Vic- 
torian age in art. “The man in the 
street” if he were allowed to have any- 
thing to do with it- would be a deterrent 
and sinister influence, and it is much 
to the credit of artists*that of late years 
they have ignored him and created works 
which they and their colleagues could 
admire. 

What is to be done? Well, much al- 
ready has been done. A determined art 
movement, with many ramifications, has 
been pulling “‘the man in the street’’ up 
into the vestibule of the palace. Mayor 
La Guardia’s plan in New York will point 
the way for municipalities to enhance 
this movement. Let the federal govern- 
ment, the state governments, the county 
governments join in this educational 
movement, and let the museums, art as- 
sociations, societies and clubs persevere 
in their old efforts, and it won't be long 
until the “‘general public’ will be in the 
mood to place good art on its walls. Good 
art, such as hundreds of Americans are 
producing, not creat art such as only the 
immortals can create! 


So much for greatness. 





The American “Period” 


The cry for a distinctive “American 
school” in painting and sculpture is being 
echoed in the realm of furniture, accord- 
ing to Charles Messer Stow of the New 
York Sun, who presented an interview 
with Herbert M. Rothschild, president of 
the John Stuart Company, a New York 
wholesale house which acts as selling 
agent for a number of western factories. 

According to Mr. Stow, “leaving out the 
demand for styles in traditional forms, as 


[Continued on page 14] 
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Exhibition Shows How Artists Have Enriched the Color Print 





“Paul Robeson.” A Color Print 
by Mabel Dwight. 


Modern color prints dealing with the devel- 
opment of the use of color by print makers 
during the past 50 years are on view in the 
Print Room of the New York Public Library 
until November. As explained by Frank Weiten- 
kampf, curator of prints, “color prints” here 
means original work in etching, aquatint, wood 
engraving, and lithography, by artists who 
have used these various processes as means of 
individual expression. In a recent exhibition 
at the Morgan Library the matter of earlier 
coloring and color printing was traced from 
illuminated manuscripts, through halting at- 
tempts in the 15th and 16th centuries, and the 
experiments of the 18th, to about 1850. This 
exhibition follows developments from 1880 to 
the present. 

As noted by way of contrast a number of 
the artists would iike their colored prints to 
look as much as possible like paintings, while 
others are more interested in adding color only 
for effect, without losing the strength of line 
and form, as may be noted in the Whistler 
lithographs, with the slightest color notes. An 
excellent example of turning a color print into 
the likeness of a painting is found in the work 
of Mielatz, an able technician, whose “Wo- 
man and Macaws” by George Luks is shown 
in five printed states. The first is etched with 
strong lines like a dry point, then there are 
three “tone plates,” one each for yellow, red 
and blue, while the last is a finished impres- 
sion made from the key plate and the three 
tone plates. 

Another print shown in its different stages of 
progress is the wood block “Winter” by Allen 
Lewis. Four of the actual wood blocks from 
which it was engraved and printed are shown. 
Color in flat tints appears in the etchings by 
Mary Cassatt and in wood engravings by vari- 
ous artists, while the lithographs of Lunois, 
Ibels and Toulouse-Lautrec have color applied 





“The Orchestra,’ by George “Pop” Hart. Included in the Color Print 
Exhibition at the New York Public Library. 


in large patches, strident or unctuous as the 
case may be. In prints of the impressionist 
school by Pissarro, Signac and Sisley, color is 
applied with a palpitating effect that records 
an impression without telling the whole. story. 
Around 1895 there was a veritable re-awaken- 
ing of. lithography in several tones, Renoir, 
Cézanne, Redon, Bonnard, Rouault and Sis- 
ley being the artists. This renaissance, coming 
with richness and diversity, was arrested in its 
flowering by lack of encouragement, and lithog- 


EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

Most art, like man, is born to die. 
Perhaps, indeed, it will all eventually 
share the general human fate. This need 
never deter anyone from acquiring such 
artistic treasures as may happen to ap- 
peal to him. Often the purchaser of a 
simple picture for his humble home is 
crushed in his gesture toward self-ex- 
pression by some erudite friend who as- 
sures him that “such art will not live.” 
What of it? If it lives as long as the 
man who loves it, he will have gotten 
his money's worth. To possess only great 
art is the privilege of but few, and these 
are often, even after having benefited by 
the most professional guidance in their 
purchases, discredited by changes in pub- 
lic opinion or shifts in popular taste. It 
is @ wise man who buys what he likes 
and lives with it until he either comes 
to realize that it was better than he knew, 
or outgrows it as a thing of passing 
fancy. In this way true connoisseurship 
is most likely to be reached. 

If more people of limited means bought 
from living artists, there would not. be 
such a dearth of pictures in the home— 
and of chickens in the studio pots. 


raphy in color around 1900 took refuge with 
the humorists. 

The French, however, said Elisabeth Luther 
Cary in the New York Times, “have been ac- 
tive in the field of color prints and their native 
love of thoroughness and expertness in the exe- 
cution of all manual tasks is manifest on 
these interesting walls Strongly visible 
from any place in the room the sparse pale 
greens and yellows modeling the landscape in 
Cézanne’s ‘Bathers’ oddly cause that litho- 
graph to step in front of Whistler in point of 
modernity, and in point of delicate distribu- 
tion as well. Filled with air circling about 
authentic form, it leads the exhibition.” 

Racial expression has its say in the prints 
from France, Germany, Austria, Great Britain, 
Italy, Russia, Czechoslovakia, Holland and the 
United States. There is much American work, 
two strong and individual examples of which 
are “Pop” Hart’s “The Orchestra” and Mabel 
Dwight’s “Paul Robeson.” Color can lessen 
or increase the dignity of design, and these 
two prints reveal the main reason for the ex- 
hibition—on the disclosure of personality in 
this response to the attraction of color and the 
emergence of the artist through the technique 
of color printing by various processes, the vari- 
ous nuances of personal twist given to the me- 
dium. “Pop” Hart tried to introduce an art- 
ists’ standing into color printing. After try- 
ing everything to get painter-like qualities into 
his work, he finally resorted to hand printing. 

Miss Cary summed the exhibition up as 
“having many other points that will lead to 
suggestive thought. For me it reinforced the 
feeling that color in color prints must be 
printed, whatever the intended effect, and not 
laid on by hand, if it is to achieve purity and 
transparency; and that the further the print 
is kept from suggesting a painting the more 
potent its pleasure-giving quality will be.” 
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Millet, the Discredited, Wins a Champion 





“The Quarriers,” by J. F. Millet. Gift of Arthur J. Secor. 


The reputation of Jean Francois Millet, who 
idealized the toil and strength of the laborer, 
does not today approach the greatness it at- 
tained in 1890 when his “The Angelus” was 
sold for $160,000, or when the American poet 
Markham was making his “Man With the Hoe” 
symbolic of the oppression of the under man. 
Millet’s popularity in America, which came 
prior to his acceptance by his native France, 
was based largely upon the story told or the 
sentiment read into his pictures. With the 
decline of story-telling painting, other lumina- 
ries rose in the artistic firmament to throw 
his fame into eclipse. Blake-More Godwin, 
director of the Toledo Museum, writing of 
that institution’s fine Millet collection, de- 
fends Millet’s standing as a master painter 
of the nineteenth century—an artist who 
performed a great service to the art of to- 
day by directing attention to man at his daily 
task. 

From the museum’s collection Mr. Godwin 
singles out “The Quarriers,” a gift of Arthur 
J. Secor, as the keystone upon which to base 
his defense. “When the sentiment of ‘The 
Angelus’ and ‘The Gleaners’ has been forgot- 
ten,” he writes in the museum Bulletin, “it is 
such of his paintings as this that will estab- 
lish Méillet’s right to be considered a great 
artist as well as a great leader whose work 
projected the minds of others upon a new 
track. 

“*The Quarriers’ is a scene of labor, full 
of strength and motion. In handling it is far 
more impressionistic than the usual and ex- 
pected canvas from his brush. It is as free and 
dashing in technique as the work of the most 
advanced of our contemporaries. The rocks 
are merely suggested by few and bold brush 





strokes. The painting of the straining work- 
men is almost equally loose, but they are 
splendidily drawn and firmly modelled. The 
expression of tense muscular action is fully 
understood and depicted. The colors are more 
brilliant and clean than those in much of 
Millet’s work. It has none of his defects, all 
of his virtues. So superior is it in all those 
qualities which go to make a picture great, 
in drawing, composition, color, brushwork, that 
we must rate it as the greatest of all Millet’s 
works, superior to even the most famous of 
them 

“Millet came into the world of art when 
the eyes of painters and critics were just on 
the verge of being opened to life about them. 
The schools dominant in his youth found only 
the remote in time or space worthy of their 
talents. The cold classicism of David and In- 
gres had been succeeded by the romanticism 
of Gericault and Delacroix. To the extrava- 
gance of the latter school came the inevitable 
reaction, now in the form of realism, the dom- 
inant motif of painting under the Second Em- 
pire. The leaders in this movement were Dau- 
mier, Millet and Courbet. Between these three 
there is a close affinity. The first of them was 
six years older than the second, and the second 
five years the senior of the third. All three 
found their subjects among the lower classes, 
Daumier in the city, Millet and Courbet in 
the country. All admired and were influenced 
by the work of the Spaniards. Yet each was 


a product not of the other, but of the times 
in which he lived ... 

“Daumier, the satirist of the middle class, 
had begun his career as a political caricaturist 
—and had spent a term in prison for it. Cour- 
bet’s interest in affairs of state was manifested 


Gastronomic Murals 


For many years there has been located in 
the basement of the Los Angeles Museum a 
cafeteria that never served a meal, a cafeteria 
whose steamless and aromaless: interior has 
now been decorated with Buckley MacGurrin’s 
“Gastronomic History” frescoes, made possible 
by the late Public Works of Art Project. 
Upon 517 square feet of the cafeteria’s walls 
MacGurrin has painted his witty and erudite 
pictures into a mortar of slaked lime and 
white Monterey sand. Arthur Millier of the 
Los Angeles Times, who feels that now some 
caterer will come begging the food franchise, 
gives a vivid description of the frescoes: 

“Fancy looking up from one’s humble ham 
sandwich to see the great gourmets of the 
ages also enjoying the pleasures of the table! 
Lucullus, prince of epicures! Nero, his mouth 
watering as his. golden skewer approaches, 
bearing a roasted meadow lark! Marco Polo 
and Golden Bells too engrossed in each other 
to think much of food! Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent listening in as good Master Rabelais tells 
his latest funny one to Lucretia Borgia! Henry 
VIII chewing a capon leg and sighing for the 
roast sucking pig before him! : 

‘Byron, the gross Balzac, Whitman, Edward 
VII, a Hollywood blonde, the Puritan with his 
roast wild turkey, a belle of the nineties with 
her bucket of Mumm’s—it is a gay banquet in 
time which Mr. MacGurrin has painted against 
appropriate backgrounds of the hunt, garden 
culture and, in our day, of canned food factor- 
ies. And if he seems to have expended his 
keenest sympathies upon the pensive figure of 
the hungry poet Villon, and the glorious bulk 
of that great gentleman created by Rabelais, 
namely Gargantua—who can blame an artist? 

“For as MacGurrin says of Villon, in the 
printed notes upon his frescoes: “The proto- 
type of all artists. Though he wrote willingly 
of feasting, his unfortunate lot allowed him 
little of it.’ And he quotes Villon; ‘I die of 
thirst beside the fountain.’ As for Gargantua, 
seated between the towers of Notre Dame, his 
generous features speak for themselves.” 


at the close of the Second Empire. Millet 
had no thoughts of social reform. He was 
accused of revolutionary tendencies because 
they were in the air, and those who saw his 
pictures could not fail to believe that he was 
preaching as well as painting. He had no 
interest in socialistic programs. He said, ‘I 
reject with my whole soul the democratic 
side, as it is understood by the clubs, and which 
some have desired to attribute to me. I only 
have wished people to think of the man who 
gains his bread by the sweat of his brow,’ and 
again, ‘My program is work. “Thou shalt gain 
thy bread in the sweat of thy brow” was 
written centuries ago.’ 

“Millet, the peasant, was the first to paint 
the peasant as a peasant, neither as a washed 
and perfumed denizen of fields wondrous fair, 
nor as a brutal and insensate toiler—but as 
man with the strength to bear his burdens 
and the mind to enjoy the fruits of his toil, 
and the calmness, the silence of the woods and 
fields which he loved so himself. 

“Millet was in but not of the School of 
Barbizon. Although he lived there most of his 
life, and Rousseau became one of his closest 
friends, he trod his own artistic path. The 
others in their preoccupation with the beau- 
ties of landscape had forgotten man, or rele- 
gated him to only decorative importance. Mil- 
let made the human element the dominant 
feature of his work, his background definitely 
secondary.” 
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Whitelaw Reid Art, at Auction, Contains Notable Paintings 


“Saskia, the Wife of Rembrandt,” by Govaert Flinck 
(Dutch: 1615-1669). 


The contents of Ophir Hall at Purchase, N. 
Y., residence of the late Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
will be sold at auction May 14 to 18 under 
the management of the American Art Associa- 
tion-Anderson Galleries. Exhibition will be 
from May 10 to 13 inclusive. Originally built 
for Ben Halliday, of Pony Express fame, and 
named by him Ophir Farm after the mine in 
the West from which had come a large part 
of his wealth, the structure next came into 
the possession of John Roach, shipbuilder, 
from whom it was purchased by Whitelaw 
Reid. After fire had practically destroyed the 
large granite building in 1887, the Reid family 
had it rebuilt, with McKim, Mead and White 
as architects. 

President Benjamin Harrison, James G. 
Blain, John Hay, Chauncey M. Depew and 
many other important political figures of that 
generation, when Mr. Reid was the Republican 
candidate for Vice-President (in 1892), were 
entertained at Ophir Hall. Later famous visi- 
tors included the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Sweden, Field Marshall Sir John French, 
the Duke of Atholl, Herbert Hoover, Elihu 
Root, and the former King of Siam, Prajad- 
hipok. The furniture and decorations of Ophir 








Memorial Show for Basing 


The calibre of work displayed in the memorial 
exhibition of Charles Basing at the Fifteen 
Gallery until May 4, renders his death in 1933 
the more poignant. When Basing was travel- 
ling in Morocco, he was the victim of an acci- 
dent. A camel stepped in his foot necessitating 
his removal to a hospital. He died from blood 
poisoning. 

Born in Australia, Basing received his art 
training in Paris. He became an American 
citizen in 1909, having gained a precarious ex- 
istence by such activities as painting the in- 
terior of Pullman cars, until he established his 
reputation in the fine arts. Later he was asso- 
ciated with J. Monroe Hewlett. 

Among his outstanding works are the dining 
room murals at the Columbia University club, 
decorations in the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burgh and the ceiling of the Grand Central 
Concourse in New York which has aesthetic 





“An Opening in the Woods,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


(English: 1723-1792). 


Hall afforded an appropriate background for 
social functions. 

Among the American paintings are James 
Peale’s portrait of Benjamin Franklin, Rem- 
brandt Peale’s portraits of George and Martha 
Washington, and Edward Savage’s rare small 
version of the Washington Family. An ex- 
tensive group of English landscapes includes 
one of the few known Reynolds landscapes, 
“An “Opening in the Woods;” three Turners, 
and a Gainsborough. Also in the English sec- 
tion are works by Constable, Bonington, Mor- 
land and several examples from the Norwich 
School. Aside from 18th century portraits, 
the French examples include a superb pair of 
still life paintings by J. B. Oudry. There are 
some important Dutch 17th century paintings 
by the Little Masters, among them a portrait 
of Saskia, the wife of Rembrandt, by Govaert 
Flinck, one of the master’s pupils. Saskia von 
Uylenborch, a Frisian, married Rembrandt in 
1634, bringing him a generous marriage por- 
tion and a large circle of friends in Amsterdam. 
She bore two sons and two daughters, of whom 
only Titus survived infancy. 

Outstanding among the tapestries is a mag- 
nificent pair of 17th century silk-woven Gobelin 


hunting scenes, depicting the September and 
April scenes from “The Hunts of Maximilian,” 
after Bernard Van Orley. “The Hunts of 
Maximilian” derive from a series of twelve 
cartoons executed by the famous tapestry de- 
signer, Van Orley, a pupil of Raphael, about 
1525. They were woven at Brussels in silk 
and gold about 1535, the weaver being unknown. 
The series consists of twelve hunting scenes, 
each representing a montn and each contain- 
ing a portrait of Maximilian. The series was 
repeated at the Gobelins on the low-warp loom 
in 1689 and 1692. The Reid tapestries show 
the characteristically brilliant and exotic rose, 
blues and purples of the Gobelins palette, and 
are among the finest technical accomplishments 
of the Colbert period, the fidelity to the orig- 
inal cartoons being one of their chief merits. 

Also included in the sale will be fine English 
and French 18th century furniture; choice 
examples of Persian and Chinese rugs; a large 
collection of 300 Chinese porcelains; about 150 
prints, among them some fine 17th and 18th 
century portrait mezzotints; garden furniture; 
stone and marble statuary; stained glass; and 
Rakka, Rhages and Sultanabad turquoise blue 
pottery of the 12th to 15th centuries. 











merit though its astronomy is not the most 
orthodox. 

Basing made numerous trips to Nova Scotia. 
These are recorded in his water color sketches. 
He went to Paris to live in 1930, traveling in 
Brittany, Spain and Sicily. Many prizes were 
accorded his paintings. 





Three Negro Artists 

Work by three negro artists is being shown 
at the Delphic Studios until May 4—paintings 
by the late Malvin Gray Johnson and sculp- 
tures by Richmond Barthé and Sargent John- 
son. 

This exhibition is the seventh to be spon- 
sored by the Harmon Foundation, representing 
distinctive work based largely on subject mat- 
ter drawn from racial backgrounds. Malvin 


Gray Johnson, who died in the autumn of 
1934, pictured the rural South. Sargent John-’ 
son is a resident of Berkeley, Cal., while 
Barthé lives in New York. 


Lie Again Heads N. A. 


Jonas Lie was re-elected to the presidency of 
the National Academy of Design at a meet- 
ing held on April 24. Hobart Nichols is again 
vice-president. Edward MacCartan will serve 
as second vice-president; Charles C. Curran, 
Albert Pike Lucas, 
assistant corresponding sercretary; Charles S. 
Chapman, recording secretary; Henry Prellwitz, 
treasurer, and F. Ballard Williams, assistant 
treasurer. 

Also re-elected is the council which served 
with Mr. Lie: Eugene Savage, Henry Ritten- 
berg, Gifford Beal, John Taylor Arms, George 
Elmer Browne and John Gregory. Full Acad- 
emy membership has been granted to nine asso- 
ciate members: Edmund Greacen, Frederick 
W. Hutchinson, Guy Wiggins, Victor Higgins, 
and Jerry Farnsworth, painters; Attillio Pic- 
cirilli and Georg Lober, sculptors; William 
Mitchell Kendall, architect, and Allen Lewis. 


corresponding secretary, 
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Boston, Under Dr. Egdell, Acquires Native Art 


“View of New York,” Charles Sheeler. 


Since his appointment as director and cura- 
tor of paintings of the Boston Museum in 
January, Dr. George Harold Edgell has been 
building up its collection of contemporary art. 
The previous curator, Philip Hendy, although 
soundly versed in the history and qualities of 
European painting, cared less about contem- 
porary American painting. In consequence he 
made no moves to purchase native art. Be- 
fore Mr. Hendy’s regime the museum had 
bought conservatively from a few established 
painters. Now, with Dr. Edgell taking an 
active part in acquiring representative examples 
of living American artists, the museum, de- 
spite its limited funds, is beginning to form an 
important collection of American art. 

So far the purchases have been mostly con- 
fined to the work of New England artists. 
In a few short months the museum has ac- 
quired paintings from members of the Guild 
of Boston Artists, including work by Aldro T. 
Hibbard, Stanley Woodward, Louis Kronberg, 
and others, together with examples by John 
Sloan, Alexander James and Louis Eilshemius. 
Most recent of the purchases are “View of 
New York” by Charles Sheeler from the Down- 
town Gallery, New York, and Edward Hop- 
pers “Room in Brooklyn,” from the Rehn 
Gallery, also in New York. With. his charac- 
teristic delight in fine draughtsmanship and his 
interest in mechanical objects, Sheeler in his 


“View of New York,” herewith reproduced, 
places an etching press in a modern apartment 
against a “typical” New York sky. It is just 
as lacking in unnecessary detail and atmos- 
pheric haze as are other examples of Sheeler’s 
clean cut art. 

Dr. Edgell, for many years dean of the Har- 
vard achitectural school, a post which he will 
give up in June, is also the author of one of 
the most eminent books on Sienese painters, 
and others on architecture. “I regard the 
buying of contemporary work as of extreme 
importance,” he said in an interview with 
Dwight Shepler in the Boston Herald. “For 
instance, we expect to purchase representative 
works by local artists of which there are many 
good ones. This is particularly true in the 
field of water color. We are authoritatively 
supplied with such men as Winslow Homer, 
John Singer Sargent, Dodge MacKnight and 
Frank Benson, but there are gaps that need 
to be filled up by other men who are doing ex- 
cellent work right now. Then in the broader 
field of the national aspect we have only one 
Burchfield, we don’t have any Benton, Marsh, 
Speicher, Hopper, or anything by Grant Wood 
and other men who represent a cross-section of 
the present day. 

“We don’t believe that the museum should 
establish itself as a court of judgment as to the 
virtues of the various schools of contemporary 


A French Gallery 


France invites America to view her cultural 
and industrial achievements at the Gallery of 
French Art which opens May 1 at the Maison 
Francaise, Rockefeller Center, New York. “To 
maintain and develop cultural relations be- 
tween the two countries by providing an op- 
portunity for actual visual contact with each 
other’s culture,” the gallery is being estab- 
lished by a group of French and American 
leaders in art and education. 

Periodically changing exhibitions will occupy 
the entire seventh floor and roof garden of 
the Maison. Plans for exchange exhibitions 
between France and the United States are be- 
ing worked out by various committees. The 
inaugural show, entitled “Famous French Wo- 
men in History,” consists of busts, engravings, 
and mementos pertaining to feminine leaders 
in every field—from Jeanne d’Arc to Sarah 
Bernhardt, loaned by leading museums and 
private collectors of France. 


Dr. M. Therese Bonney, director of the Gal- 
lery of French Art, expresses the hope that 
the venture will be “an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the civic and artistic life of New York.” 
Frank L. Polk is honorary president of the 
Board of Directors, which includes: Pleasants 
Pennington, Thomas Coward, James H. Per- 
kins; Walter Brown, Thomas Finletter, counsel, 
and Dr. Bonney. 


“The Painters’ Farm’’ Exhibits 


Eight members of the Painters’ Farm, Chest- 
er Springs, group will exhibit at the Plastic 
Club in Philadelphia from May ® to 15. They 
are Marion Butler Ewald, Jean Flanigan, Flor- 
ence Polk Holding, Christine Shelton Josse- 
lyne, Dorothy McEntee, Louise Gertrude Mor- 
rison, Elizabeth Rogers Roberts and Mildred B. 
Miller. 


Painters’ Farm is the new project of D. Roy 
Miller, former resident manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy’s Country School at Chester 
Springs, Pa. The farm is open all year and 
affords an opportunity for landscape painting 
at any season. Exhibitions by painters of this 
group have been held in West Chester, Paoli, 
the Reading Museum and the Philomusian 
Club in Philadelphia. 


Ayer Prizes Are Announced 

First prize in the cover competition spon- 
sored by N. Y. Ayer & Son, Inc., for their pub- 
lication, Ayer School Service, was awarded to 
Dorothy Rodenhausen, student at the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum School of Industrial Art. Stu- 
dents in 42 art schools submitted 340 entries. 
Second prize went to Ruel Haggard, Kansas 
City Art Institute, third to Paul Melone, also 
from the Pennsylvania Museum School. 


Honorable mention was accorded Jarles All- 
berg, Kansas City Art Institute; Patricia Buck- 
ley, Vesper George School of Art, Boston; and 
Americo DePamfilis, George Roy and William 
Wood from the Pennsylvania Museum School. 
Judging the entries were: Charles T. Coiner, 
art director of N. Y. Ayer & Son, Inc.; W. 
Thornton Martin, art director of the Saturday 
Evening Post, and Gilbert Tompkins, repre- 
sentative of Advertising Artists, New York. 


painting from extreme modernism to conserva- 
tism. We should have the best work of signif- 
icant artists by varying credos, and have them 
where the public may see them and make their 
own judgments, for it is the art-interested 
public which will in the course of the years 
make the decision, just as they have in the 
history of past painting.” 
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66 ° 499 
Topsoil 

Many have expressed their minds on the 
subject of nationalism in art and, particu- 
larly, the so-called “American scene,” with 
the Wood-Benton-Curry school in mind. 
Now comes the veteran artist and writer, 
Arnold Friedman, one of the five organizers 
in 1913 of the “Armory Show,’ which in- 
troduced modern internationalism to the 
American public. He heads his article “Top- 
soil Disturbances” because he claims that 
the interpreters of “the American scene” so 
far have been superficial, Mr. Friedman: 


A number of years ago at an exhibition 
held at the Museum of Modern Art when it 
was in the Heckscher Building, it was reported 
that a Daumier had been stolen from the walls. 
If the ingenious and resourceful thief was ex- 
pert enough to consummate this job and get 
away with it, undoubtedly he knew how to 
dispose of his prize. He could begin by trying 
Mexico, where he could be reasonably sure of 
its being received as a “Daumier”. Failing 
there he could try Rio Janeiro or Buenos Aires. 
Luck being poor in America, he could try 
Moscow, Budapest, Vienna, Munich, Berlin, 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Stockholm, Brussels, Paris 
and London. Yes, even Edinburgh and Dub- 
lin. At all these places the picture would be 
received and considered at approximately the 
same high level of aesthetic or ‘cultural ap- 
praisal that it held at the point of departure. 

Now let us suppose that the thief, during a 
short lapse of acuteness, had decided to in- 
clude an American, say a set of Bentons, in 
his swag, and had attempted to dispose of 
them en bloc. Somewhere along the journey, 
with the return of his usual acuteness, he would 
make a discovery. He would find that one 
work was received with a very high regard, 
born of a general awareness that the artist 
had penetrated deeply into the subsoil of uni- 
versal understanding and sympathy, and dur- 
ing the process had naturally disturbed some 
of the topsoil, which identified its locale. The 
other works he would discover were merely a 
topsoil disturbance. 

Is there any way in which these topsoil 
disturbers could be made to understand that 
bad color or dead color is just so much dead 
area, even if their color patterns are reminiscent 
of their topsoil observations? Are they without 
a sense which informs them that color in 
painting is the very heart-beat, and that, with- 
out this heart-beat, having a pretty good liver 
is not enough to sustain life? Have they, or 
their chief protagonist, Thomas Craven, a 
philosophy of painting other than the old 
Yankee-Meetin’-House one which held that if 
a thing is as dreary as dishwater it must have 
some virtue, or are they as muddle-minded on 
painting as he is on provincialism! 

Provincialism. Does Craven know that pro- 
vincialism does not lie in the mere coming from 
the provinces; that there is nothing wrong or 
unworthy in coming from the provinces; that 
there is nothing wrong or unworthy in coming 
from anywhere, but that this something that 
is wrong and unworthy lies in coming from 
one province and affecting to come from an- 
other, the metropolitan, which is just another 
Province, not better or worse, a bit bigger and 
more populated, perhaps, and with more ar- 
teries? These arteries receive a constant stream 
from all sources, which alone enable the native 
to detect the provincial as soon as he opens 
his mouth. This pursuades him to address the 
provinces in order to pass off as a metropolitan. 
It is really necessary to get this straightened 
out in your mind before tackling the larger 
subject of painting as a fine art. 
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He Just Whistled to “Keep His Courage Up” 





“The Whistling Boy,” 


There is something about walking by a lonely 
graveyard in the stillness of a winter twilight 
that stays in one’s boyhood memories. Such 
a moment has been captured by Marques Reit- 
zel in his “The Whistling Boy,” a picture in 
which the artist’s rendition of the lad’s scared 
hound, tail between his legs and ears pointing 
at some mysterious noise, is particularly effec- 
tive. When exhibited in the last Hoosier Salon, 
Mr. Reitzel’s painting attracted more attention 
than probably any other exhibit. Practically 
every man who saw it stood and chuckled, re- 
calling when as a lad he did the whistling. 

“It seems to be a real man’s picture,” writes 
Estella M. King, executive chairman of the 


by Marques Reitzel. 


Hoosier Salon Patrons Association. “The 
Whistling Boy” was also a feature of Mr. Reit- 
zel’s one-man exhibit durmg April at the 
Hoosier Art Gallery, Chicago. 

The artist, who is head of the art depart- 
ment at Rockford College, has shown his 
paintings at the Pennsylvania Academy, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the Kansas City Art 
Institute and all over the Middle West. His 
latest exhibition was a strong one, consisting 
of landscapes, painted thostly in Colorado, and 
industrial scenes. For “The Whistling Boy” 
he used as his model a newsboy in Lafayette, 
Ind., where this cemetery is a place of nightly 
terror for the lad as he covers his paper route. 








Ennis and Craig 

Eastport, where Maine joins Canada, is 
the scene of a summer school of art conducted 
by George Pearse Ennis and Robert Craig, 
June 17-Aug. 31. Located on a rocky island 
connected with the mainland by a causeway, 
the site affords unlimited material—seascapes, 
fisher folk, the Passamaquoddy Indians, be- 
sides models and arrangements within the 
studio. 

Instruction in oil and water color by Ennis 
embraces landscape, portraiture, figure painting 
and still life. Craig offers instruction in draw- 
ing, design, color theory and its use in painting, 
lithography and etching. Special work is 
planned for art teachers who may obtain credit 


for courses taken at the Eastport Summer 
School of Art. 


Chicago Show for New York 


The Chicago Society of Artists will hold its 
first out-of-town membership exhibition in New 
York, at the Delphic Studios from May 6 to 
20. The work shown will consist of 56 oil 
paintings, selected by the entire membership 
acting as a jury. Plans are under way for 
other exhibitions to be held in other cities. 

The society was organized in 1888. The offi- 
cers: Clara MacGowan, president; Ivan Le 
Lorraine Albright, vice-president; Kathleen 
Blackshear, secretary; Harold Schultz, treasurer. 





Spencer, in Huff, Quits R. A. 


Stanley Spencer, whose “sensational” paint- 
ings have aroused heated controversy at the 
Royal Academy, has resigned his associate 
membership in the institution because two of 
his five entries for the annual exhibition which 
will open May 6 were rejected by the presi- 
dent, Sir William Llewellyn, and the council. 

Entitled “Lovers” and “St. Francis and the 
Birds,” Spencer’s rejected pictures were de- 
clared “not of advantage to your reputation or 
the influence of the Academy.” The action 
recalls an incident in 1929 when much dissen- 
sion was caused by Sir Joseph Duveen’s gift 
of Spencer’s “Resurrection” to the Tate Gallery. 





Davenport’s Ninth Annual 


Sixty-five exhibitors participated in the Tri- 
City Artists Ninth Annual show held at the 
Municipal Art Gallery, Davenport, Iowa, dur- 
ing April, in conjunction with an exhibition 
of work by the Saturday morning free art 
school sponsored by the Friends of Art. 

Herbert J. Sanborn, director of the Municipal 
Art Gallery, terms this the finest exhibition of 
the group, citing the encouragement given to 
artists by PWAP as a contributing factor. 


‘ First prize was awarded Mrs. Essie Tallman 


for “Hart’s Mill.” George A. Keller received 
second prize for his wood sculpture, “Stoker.” 
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Detroit Gets “Judith” 


Titian Painted at 85 
















































































































































“Judith With the Head of Holofernes,’ by Titian. 


The “high light” of the year for the Detroit 
Institute of Arts is the acquisition, from an 
anonymous donor, of Titian’s magnificent 
“Judith With the Head of Holofernes,” pro- 
nounced by experts one of the Venetian mas- 
ter’s finest historical creations. This acces- 
sion of a great painting, notes Florence Davies 
in the Detroit News, “means vastly more 
than the addition of one more fine canvas 
to the museum collections. It restores to 
the Detroit museum something of the excite- 
ment and glamour, the feeling of progress and 
success which marked those first exciting and 
prosperous years in the new building—a fact 
which makes the modesty of the donor all 
the more baffling because he wilfully eludes 
the cheers of the grateful.” 

The painting, “Judith With the Heaa of 
Holofernes” was hidden away for a long period 
of time in the English country house of Lord 
Cornwallis West, escaping the eyes of many 
scholars and critics. Only once before, in 
1915, at Burlington House in London, did the 
painting appear on public exhibition. Though 
the price paid for the canvas is unannounced, 
Dr. Valentiner, the Director, values it at more 
than $100,000. 

Its close resemblance in style to Titian’s 
allegorical “Education of the Cupid” in the 


Borghese collection in Rome causes Dr. Valen- 
tiner to place it between 1565 and 1570. At 
that time the artist was between 85 and 90, 
nearing the day when the plague was to write 
As in all of Titian’s 


finis to his long career. 





historical and allegorical paintings, the main 
figure is a Venetian beauty. Judith is pre- 
sented just after she has killed Holofernes, 
holding in her right hand a sword, in her left 
the head of the king. She has just emerged 
from the dead general’s tent and stands before 
the red door curtain. A Negro servant holds 
a sack open to receive the gory head. Judith’s 
expression, however, writes Miss Davies, “is 
not one of fury or hatred, but rather of calm 
elation and a kind of poised assurance, as if 
she were thinking more of the glory of serving 
her people than of any personal hatred of the 
intruder.” 

This is a subject painted by nearly all the 
great Italian Renaissance masters. In_ his 
statue to liberty in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
Donatello embodied Judith. From Mantegna, 
Raphael and Michelangelo—who treated it in 
the Sistine ceiling—to the northern artists, 
Rembrandt and Rubens, the story was used 
again and again. Giorgione, who influenced 
Titian in his youth, also painted Judith in 
a famous work. Detroit’s canvas, Titian’s only 
attempt to picture the Jewish heroine, con- 
tains all that a great artist could put into a 
masterpiece. 

In his history of Italian painting Venturi 
describes this Titian: “A fantastic splendor 
issues from the white of Judith’s dress, with 
the mysterious blendings of colors from the 
fiery light which burns in the yellow brocade 
of the Moor’s dress, and even from the curd- 
lings of blood from the cut-off head. This 





Will Sell Epsteins 


The eighteen undraped heroic figures which 
Jacob Epstein carved in 1907 to adorn the 
British Medical Association in the Strand, Lon- 
don, are now for sale. These symbols of the 
life of man which brought down torrents of 
criticism upon the young sculptor are orphaned 
because the site has just been purchased by 
the government of Southern Rhodesia for its 
new London offices. Feeling that the statues 
are inappropriate for the governmental struc- 
ture, officials express the hope that some mu- 
seum will buy them. 

Epstein, American-born sculptor, received the 
commission when he was 27 years old. The 
seven-foot figures carved from Portland stone 
in a style reminiscent of Rodin have been 
called more picturesque than any of Epstein’s 
other architectural sculpture. “The nudity of 
the figures might have passed unnoticed,” the 
New York Times suggests, “except for the 
fact that the National Vigilance Society’s offi- 
ces were in a building directly opposite. Dis- 
tressed officials of the society immediately took 
steps to force the authorities to act and Lon- 
don’s more sensational evening papers joined 
in the ‘crusade.’ ” 

Despite the fact that policemen mounted the 
scaffolding to make their investigations before 
curious crowds, and numerous members of the 
art profession wrote their protests, the sculp- 
tures were allowed to remain. 

Censure seems always to be Jacob Ep- 
stein’s lot. This year his colossal figure of 
Christ, “Behold the Man,” reproduced in the 
1st April issue of Tue Art Dicest, has added 
fresh fuel. Many visitors took exception to 
the figure’s negro-like features. 


An Epstein Victory 

Gross trickery brought trouble to London 
cameramen. Invited to attend Jacob Epstein’s 
exhibition, some of them placed a derby atop 
Epstein’s bust of Bernard Shaw and the re- 
sulting snap caused them considerable un- 
pleasantness. 

Epstein’s counsel termed the act “the worst 
possible taste” and secured a permanent in- 
junction against the Keystone View Company. 
Numerous apologies were sent to the sculptor. 
According to the New York Herald Tribune, 
the Keystone Company not only agreed to the 
injunction, but destroyed the negative, re- 
called all prints and agreed to pay all the costs 
of the action and contribute a certain amount 
to the Artist’s Benevolent Institution as well. 


magic of light already announces Rembrandt’s 
effects in the complexity of the touch of the 
macabre head of Holofernes and in the silvery 
reflections on the forehead and yellow band 
of the Moor, light reflections of moonlight on 
the black waters of a canal in the silence of 
the night.” 

Dr. Valentiner writes: “In painting his 
early pictures, Titian used careful, delicate 
strokes. Whether examined closely or viewed 
from a distance, his early paintings are equally 
effective. In his later work, he developed his 
famous bold, free technique. To obtain the 
right effect the spectator must stand at the 
proper distance. 

“After William Suhr, our restorer, cleaned the 
picture, the paint appeared so fresh that it 
might have been painted only a few days ago. 
Titian did not use many ground colors. In 
his late years he once told a pupil that almost 
everything could be painted with three colors 
—red, white and black. In this painting he 
employs all the nuances of these three pigments 
in such a clever way that his canvas seems to 
reflect all the colors of the rainbow.” 
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“Juvenalia” 


The “futility of cubism,” writes Eleanor 
Jewett of the Chicago Tribune, was never bet- 
ter illustrated than in the recent exhibit of 
modern paintings from the Sidney Janis col- 
lection at the Arts Club of Chicago. Miss 
Jewett was particularly rough on the “big 
names,” Picasso, Chirico, Matisse, Klee and 
Dali: 

“Picasso, father of the movement, is repre- 
sented by several curious concoctions of cubes, 
pyramids, and spheres. The color is negli- 
gible; the significance nil. It was Picasso who 
painted a square packing case, named it ‘Por- 
trait of My Uncle,’ and sent it to a Paris 
exhibit, where it was hailed with acclaim. The 
following shows swarmed with little and big 
packing boxes painted by ardent pseudo Pi- 
cassos, all called ‘Portrait of My Uncle’ or 
‘Of My Aunt.’ Picasso is the leading humorist 
of the modern movement. The world, however, 
took him seriously and so we have exhibitions 
such as the Arts Club show. 

“Beside Picasso one finds here a coarse Ma- 
tisse, ‘Figure in Chair.’ ‘Nature Morte,’ by 
Chirico, is a little of this and that set down 
with no thought of unity, harmony, beauty, or 
sense. 

“Paul Klee, than whom in his technique no 
child is more childish, gives us “The Zoo,’ a 
juvenile procedure of lines on a red background, 
and ‘Im Grass,” which outdoes any amateur 
juvenalia that has yet been perpetrated and 
exhibited as mature painting. It resembles 
nothing so much as a scratch on a slate. 

“Salvatore Dali, exponent of surrealism and 
an exquisite in his technique, is represented by 
‘Les Plaisirs Illuminees,’ a jumbled and fan- 
tastic tiny canvas which contains several bits 
of delightful painting. Freud must be paged 
if you wish the inner significance of this pic- 
ture. For these who wish to delve into black 
magic (or the foibles of a poor digestion) this 
canvas may supply a key; otherwise it will 
provide .a laugh and give rise to the wish that 
Dali would paint a reasonable picture as clever- 
ly as he does his curious whimseys.” 





May Destroy Murals 

Los Angeles is being bothered by the ques- 
tion: “Has the Ebell Club the right to de- 
stroy the frescoes painted by Miss Maxine 
Albro in the Club’s patio?” It is a situation 
reminiscent of the Rivera-Rockefeller contro- 
versy, when the Mexican muralist saw fit to 
insert in his fresco in Rockefeller Center a 
head of Lenin with the result that his entire 
painting was destroyed. Arthur Millier, art 
critic of the Los Angeles Times, answers in the 
affirmative: 

“Both legally and morally. The essence of 
democratic procedure is that, the matter hav- 
ing been fairly debated and pondered, the 
will of the, majority becomes law. Personally 
I think they are beautiful decorations which 
deserve to live and which will be missed. But 
if the people for whom they were made don’t 
like them—that is their business, and Miss 
Albro has sensibly expressed a similar opinion. 
Our pictures, like our clothes, are still our 
own affair.” 





Art in a New York Window 


During the Easter holidays the firm of Black, 
Starr, Frost & Gorman, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, decorated its windows with an exhibi- 
tion of flower paintings by Mary Mintz. A 
lily painting adorned the Fifth Avenue window, 
while on the 48th street side the windows were 
given over to seven flower panels, rich in color 
and attractive in design. 
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Stuart’s Portrait of Cousin in Auction 


Ce 





“Colonel John Anthony,’ by Gilbert Stuart. 


Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828) recorded the 
likeness of his first cousin, Colonel John An- 
thony, herewith reproduced, which is this early 
American’s first portrait of a relative to be 
offered at public sale. A feature of the 
Cornelius Michaelson collection on exhibition 
at the Rains Galleries from May 4 to the 
evening of the sale, May 8, the portrait is 
executed in Stuart’s best thin manner. Amer- 
ican prints and paintings comprise the sale. 

Currier & Ives prints are abundant. “Husk- 
ing,” considered ghe finest of the lithographs, 
dated 1861, depicts a busy group working in 
a barn. One of the most beautiful clipper ship 
prints is “The Red Jacket in the Ice Off Cape 
Horn.” Another rare folio is “Clipper Ship 
Great Republic,’ dated 1855. Maps, views of 
early New York, Princeton, Newport Beach, 
West Point and other scenes which time has 
transformed into historical documents, are to 
be seen in the Michaelson collection. 

A series of Indian chiefs by George Catlin, 
(1796-1872) includes fourteen full-length por- 
traits. There are also Indian portraits by Albert 
Bierstadt (1830-1902). John Neagle (1796- 
1865) is represented by two portraits. A 
painting of Chief Justice Marshall by John B. 
Martin (1797-1857) is similar to his earlier 
portrait which hangs in the Supreme Court in 
Washington. A portrait of Chief Justice Taney 
by Henry Inman (1801-1846) represents the 
lawyer in his early years. 

Washington’s portrait by William Dunlap 


(1766-1833) provides an interesting variant . 


to the many studies by Stuart, while Stuart 
himself is represented by a portrait of Sir 


James MacDonald as well as that of Colonel 
John Anthony. 

Prominent figures include, further, a por- 
trait by Chester Harding (1792-1866) of Dan- 
iel Webster and Thomas Sully’s Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Sully (1783-1872) is also represented 
by “Sicard David Children.” By Benjamin 
West (1738-1820) is “Young Lady, and by 
John Paradise a portrait of Elizabeth D. Smith. 

* * * 


Important Print Sale at Rain’s 

Rains Galleries are also exhibiting previous 
to sale on May 2 a collection of fine prints,— 
duplicates in the possession of an institution,— 
etchings, lithographs, mezzotints, aquatints and 
engravings in line and color. 

Etchers include James McBey, Sir Seymour 
tladen, Rembrandt, Jacques, Gerome, Whistler, 
Daubigny, Israels, Cameron, Haig and Buhot. 
There is a particularly wide selection of famous 
titles by Anders Zorn. Whistler and Cameron 
are presented by prints seldom available. 

There is also a group of lithographs by Jo- 
seph Pennell and Fantin-Latour, as well as 
colored etchings, aquatints, mezzotints and en- 
gravings by Joseph Nash, David Roberts, Ap- 
pleton, Prout and others. 


PAINTINGS 








PAUL R. 


MELTSNER 


and GROUP EXHIBITION 


Midtown Galleries 
| 559 FIFTH AVE. (at 46th St.) 
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Rockefeller’s Gift Breathes the Spirit of Old 


Mrs. 


“Heron in the Rain,” by Kyosai, 


In the gift by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
of nearly 700 Japanese prints of birds and flow- 
er subjects, the Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design possesses a collection which 
is virtually a history of that metier. The 
prints represent the work of the great masters 
of the woodblock as-well as the transitional 
stages in this medium which is, to Miriam A. 
Banks, who described the collection in a re- 
cent number of the museum’s Bulletin, “the 
truest messenger of the spirit of Japan.” 

Descended from the Chinese prints of the 
17th century, “the Japanese color prints exist 
for their own sake. They rest on their own 
aesthetic birthright. They do not attempt to 
imitate painting but to express in terms of 
their own special technique a fresh and orig- 
inal interpretation of the visual world.” Mili- 
tary stability under the Tokugawa Shoguns 
released energies for the arts of peace. Art- 
ists turned their attention away from effete 
court subjects, seeking their inspiration in the 
life of everyday. Marunobu was the first 
artist to attain fame through his prints in this 
school of Ukioye, or “Mirror of the Passing 
World.” “By dipping his art in the river of 
contemporary life, it took on an added bril- 
liancy and gave an impetus to the school of 
Ukioye which was to carry it to eventual tri- 
umph.” 

Single-sheet prints in black and white gave 
place to subtle polychrome studies as the art 
emerged from the “primitive” period, in which 
actors were the usual subjects, to transcriptions 
of all phases of activity. Masanobu exerted a 
great influence upon his contemporaries and 
followers who sought to emulate his rhythmic 
vitality. The use of lacquer is attributed to 
him while the process of overlaying blocks to 


achieve a richer tone was devised by Kiyomitsu. 
Harunobu is said to have “turned a three- 
stringed lute into a violin” by increasing the 
designer’s palette from three colors to as many 
as fifteen. “His sensitiveness to the charm of 
little familiar happenings and his interest in 
nature” guided the course of the printmakers. 

Koryusai, the idyllic, was followed by Kei- 
sai Masayoshi, the naturalist. Utamaro, with 
whose work the Occident has long been famil- 
iar, “combined accuracy and beauty in an 
incomparable manner.” 

“Refinement and subtlety distinguish the 
work of Yeishi,” whose “Heron in Moonlight” 
is reproduced above. “Simply, freely and 
effectively,” Miss Banks writes, “the picture of 
the pensive heron hunched up on the old 
plum-tree bough, whence sparse flowers, like 
children of an elderly parent, add just enough 


ART TO HEART TALKS 
By A. Z. KRUSE 


Word wars between contemporary art- 
ists should be encouraged. During the 
process of such thought airings, the more 
analytical listener will perhaps glean very 
little. At the time such oratorical or 
written conflicts take place, confusion 
may reign. In afterthought, however, 
when the smoke of the verbal or printed 
battle has settled into an accountable heap 
of comparative facts, the workable proofs 
become mentally digested, and much use- 
ful data is later drawn upon and used in 
one’s own way. The open forum method 
of mass education is always stimulating 
to the participants as well as to their 
audiences. It takes the dogma out of art. 


Japan 


‘aD 


“Heron in the Moonlight,” by Yeishi. 


white to the white of the bird, would be ex- 
cellent prose were it denuded of its exquisite- 
ly modeled grays and subtle yellow lights; but 
Yeishi chose to transmit it to poetry, to in- 
fuse it with the very distillation of a chilly 
moonlight night in early spring . . . The white 
bird is a dreaming spectre, his rounded body 
the materialization of the immaterial disc in 
the heavens. In his print, so pregnant with 
poetry, the suggestion of the ineffable beauty 
of quiet, lonely moments is interfused like a 
poignant overtone with a haunting picturiza- 
tion of a spring night in Japan.” 

Next came Hokusai, noted for his “incom- 
parable zest and verve, his astounding, inex- 
haustible creativeness, his amazing draughts- 
manship, his cleverness and originality.” Hiro- 
shige, whose epitaph records how he would 
“climb mountains and descend valleys to sketch 
from nature,” was the “great and shining 
light” of the Utagawa School. The Museum 
is fortunate in its possession of numerous ex- 
amples of Hiroshige’s work as well as that of 
the other major and minor exponents. 

Kyosai alone seems to have upheld the high 
standards of the craft during the latter half of 
the 19th century. He “dipped deep in the well 
of old tradition and brought forth fresh and 
limpid beauty.” “Heron in the Rain,” re- 
produced above, is one of his numerous black 
and white subjects, the feathers being printed 
by pressure alone. In this decorative design 
Kyosai acknowledges his debt to Hiroshige 
and to Korin, the master draughtsman. 

Embracing 96 designers, the notable Rocke- 
feller collection of bird and flower prints con- 
veys, as “a familiar perfume, the delicate 
bouquet of an old vintage, the choice art of 
Japan.” 
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Kroll’s Sketches 


Leon Kroll, one of the soundest of American 
painters, whose canvas “Cape Ann” was pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan Museum after be- 
ing awarded the $1,000 Altman landscape prize 
at this season’s exhibition of the National 
Academy, is showing a group of figure and 
landscape studies at the Milch Galleries, New 
York, until May 11. Painted on absorbent 
gesso, especially prepared, the sketches include 
a small “Willows,” from which developed two 
canvases: “Road Through Willows,” purchased 
by the Whitney Museum of American Art from 
its recent biennial, and “Midsummer,” shown 
this year at the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton. Some figures used in “Cape Ann” are to 
be found in the sketches as well as certain 
poses and costumes. 

In this exhibition the public may glimpse 
the first plan as well as the rotation of ideas 
that tend toward the final execution of a fin- 
ished painting. It is interesting to note how 
Kroll weaves in various notes of composition, 
always searching for completeness and unity. 
The sketches are full of that spontaneity and 
firmness of execution that always brings in- 
terest to an artist’s first plans and drawings, 
and reveal so much of his knowledge and 
character. As may be noted in some of the 
better known and larger paintings by Kroll. 
his color is fresh and pleasantly suffused with 
the right accents to bind the canvas together. 

In addition there is a small room of draw- 
ings, containing some notable nude figure and 
portrait studies. 

“While studies may generally be expected to 
appeal most strongly to artists, who always 
find it peculiarly interesting to observe the 
genesis of ideas and the preliminary treatment 
of a painter’s problems, the general public as 
well is pretty sure to find Kroll’s present of- 
fering remunerative,” said Edward Alden Jewell 
in the New York Times. “The drawings should 
be recommended particularly to a gallery visi- 
tor’s attention. They are as accomplished as 
anything this artist has produced and in several 
instances seem even to transcend previous per- 
formance. The quality of Leon Kroll’s pencil 
line often re-appears, if necessarily transformed, 
when the oil medium instead is used. Like so 
many artists, Kroll doesn’t always find it pos- 
sible to carry over into a formal canvas the 
initial freshness and spontaneity of the sketch.” 





Erie to Hold “First Annual”’ 


The Artists’ Guild of Easton, Pa., will make 
its debut with an exhibition from May 1 to 
11 at Kehn’s Art Galleries. The organiza- 


tion is at present comprised of 17 artists, who 
are enthusiastic over the artistic possibilities of 
Erie and its countryside. 

Endeavoring to stimulate art interest, the 
Artists’ Guild hopes to be instrumental in 
bringing painting into the home. 






IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
BY THE FOLLOWING 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


are available at the 


VALENTINE GALLERY 
69 East 57th Street New York 


MILTON AVERY JOHN KANE 
LOUIS EILSHEMIUS CHAS. G. SHAW 
LEON HARTL RAPHAEL SOYER 
JOSEPH STELLA 
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She Took Up Sculpture Two Years Ago 





“Winter Wind,” by Stella Elkins Tyler. 


The first exhibition of Stella Elkins Tyler’s 
sculpture at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York, until May 4, consists of work done 
during the past two years. Before that time 
Mrs. Tyler had never experimented with sculp- 
ture, having devoted most of her life to the 
study of music. She includes 63 items in her 
show, some of which are ambitious figure stud- 





Mrs. Spencer to Hold Exhibition 


At the Independent Gallery in New Hope, 
Pa., will be held, May 8 to June 10, an ex- 
hibition of paintings by Margaret F. Spencer. 
widow of the noted American artist, Robert 
Spencer. Mrs. Spencer’s paintings were done 
for the most part in France where she has 
been living for several years. and have not 
been shown in America. Following this ex- 
hibition, D. A. Davenport, the director, has 
scheduled a number of other interesting shows 
for the summer season. 


ies. The effect of music on Mrs. Tyler’s sculp- 
ture may be noted in several of her works. 
In contrast to a group of bull fight subjects, 
there are fourteen religious themes. 

Boris Blai in the introduction of the cata- 
logue says: “The keen observation of an artist 
is reflected in Mrs. Tyler’s work. The impres- 
sions made upon her by her recent visit to 
Southern Europe may be seen in her figures 
having to do with the aesthetic life of these 
people. The poetic understanding of the world, 
which she has shown to possess, together with 
her fine technique of executing these impres- 
sions, makes one cognizant of the fact that 
little passes before her eyes unseen. She is 
not concerned with any formal school of the 
arts nor with any past or present ‘isms.’ She 
is just a busy person in the arts. However, in 
her work we see the scholar and the poet of 
sculpture working together for some new un- 
known goal of expression.” 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, Ine. 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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The paintings of Power O’Malley fill three 
rooms at the Museum of Irish Art in the Ritz 
Tower, New York, where they will remain on 
view until May 14. Given over mostly to his 
Irish scenes and subjects, the exhibition, how- 
ever, contains a few of his American land- 
scapes executed in Taos, N. M., and Mon- 
terey,, Cal. The inclusion of these few only 
proves that O’Malley’s heart lies in Ireland, 
for, however ably treated, they lack the emo- 
tional content and the knowledge with which 
he paints the countryside of his native land. 
O’Malley has the power of taking a picturesque 
scene and turning it into a thoughtful land- 
scape, diffused with forceful color and with 
winding roads and green fields leading up to 
distant hills and low hanging skies. 


The Editor’s ‘‘Datter”’ 

When Tue Arr Dicest was founded on 
Nev. 1, 1926, at Hopewell, N. J., with its 
office in the editor’s dining room, its typists 
in the parlor and its files in the attic, the 
editor’s youngest daughter, Helen, began at- 
tending art school. Now, nearly nine years 
later, she is holding a “one-woman” exhibition 
in the old home town, at the Hopewell Library 
and Museum, Miss Susan Weart, director. 

The girl is showing canvases, rather color- 
ful, painted last summer in Provincetown, and 
other works painted around Hopewell. Art 
lovers in Trenton and Princeton know the way, 
and those who iive in Jersey City and Newark 
are reminded that Hopewell is eight miles 
west of Princeton (which is on U. S. Route 1), 
and that the countryside is beautiful just now. 



































































































































































































































































Paris 


Power O’Malley Shows His Heartfelt Art 





“Mourne Mountains Beyond,” by Power O’Malley. 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 
19 East 64th Street 
New York City 





The American “Period” 
[Continued from page 4] 


typified by derivatives from Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, English Regency, 
Early American and French Eighteenth 
Century, Mr. Rothschild decried the efforts 
of designers of ultramodern furniture to 
copy the works of one another or those 
of other countries. ‘Creative design is 
the chief thing that designers need to ex- 
ercise now, he said, ‘for they have the 
opportunity that comes far more seldom 
than once in a lifetime to originate a new 
style.” 

“This new style, he thought, would be 
an expression of national feeling, in line 
with other forms of art expression which 
are in process of evolution. In painting, 
for instance, Grant Wood is the most pop- 
ular artist in America, and his work is 
nothing like that of Sargent or Inness or 
Winslow Homer. It is a strong and un- 
dissuadable portrayal of American life, 
mostly as yet of the Middle West, but 
whatever he paints one feels that the sub- 
ject will be set forth in a style that will not 
be mistaken for anybody else's . . . Furni- 
ture design must develop its own forms, 
which will not be dependent on the dec- 
orative motives of the past.” 

When America is seated on its own 
chairs, instead of those made in imitation 
of France and England, maybe it will be 
able to think more clearly on its own prob- 
lems. 


Nature, both in her light and veiled moods, 
interests him. He is familiar with the ever- 
changing sky and weaves™into his far reach- 
ing vistas of pasture lands and scattered little 
houses, skies that have been watched and stud- 
ied for years. O’Malley is a lover of homely 
things, a yard full of geese clustering about 
the skirts of a colleen, interiors of the low- 
built houses, with big kitchen fireplaces full of 
scrubbed pots. It is perhaps O’Malley’s love 
for the earth and all things simple and grow- 
ing that gives his landscapes a distinctive 
power and a moving honesty. Included in his 
exhibition is a group of portraits of Irish na- 


72 Art Schools 


The Art Digest does not have to sup- 
press its modesty in calling attention to 
the fact that the present number contains 
the announcements of seventy-two art 
schools, which beats by far the previous 
record. The magazine by being true to 
itself and its readers has deserved the 
universal circulation it has attained in the 
United States, and this circulation has 
tives, dressed in their characteristic clothes, one made it inevitable that the art schools 
of the most noteworthy of which is “A Man of _ should first of all use its columns in seek- 
Aran.” ing students. But there is something more. 

a For nearly nine years The Art Digest has 
A Corpus of African Art worked for art understanding and appre- 

The Museum of Modern Art announces that ciation in this country. It believes it has 
it has received a grant from the General Edu- Played a greater part than any other force 
cation Board for the purpose of making a_ to bring about a condition that has made 
photographic record of the exhibition of African art schools increase and expand even dur- 
Negro art, being shown at the museum until ing the five years of depression. The Art 
May 19. About 450 objects will be photo- Digest is glad it has done this, and pro- 
graphed by Walker Evans, the more important 


poses to work harder than ever. 
from two or three different angles. This col- 


lection, to be known as the Photographic 
Corpus of African Negro Art, will be com- 
pleted by the time the exhibition closes. 

The museum will distribute six sets of the 
Corpus to Negro Colleges and one set to the 
135th Street Branch of the New York Public 
Library. One set will be retained by the mu- 
seum. Five sets will be offered at a nominal 
price to museums and universities. 











Arms Sets Record with 62 Sales 


John Taylor Arms’ “Twentieth Anniversary” 
exhibition at the Kennedy Galleries, New York, 
resulted in the sale of 62 prints and drawings, 
one edition being completely exhausted. This 
sales record is believed to set a new high mark 
for the season. The two most popular prints 
were “Study in Stone-Orense” and “Sunlight 
in Stone.” “Miniature,” which was first shown 
at the National Arts Club in the annual ex- 
hibition of the Society of American Etchers, 
of which Mr. Arms is president, was sold out. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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“New Dealers” 


Ten portrait heads of officials of the present 
administration by Reuben Nakian, prominent 
American sculptor, were shown at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C., during 
the latter part of April. Likenesses of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and General Hugh Johnson 
were included, as well as secretaries Cordell 
Hull, Henry Wallace and Harold Ickes; also 
Harry Hopkins, Edward McGrady, Rexford 
Tugwell and Donald Richberg. The heads 
are now on view at the Downtown Gallery, 
New York, until May 18. 

Nakian’s forceful and informal portraits differ 
from those of the professional portrait artist 
whose success depends largely on his ability 
to flatter the sitter and to please his friends. 
He has made no compromise of art and fashion. 
As pointed out by Henry McBride of the New 
York Sun, who wrote the foreword of Naki- 
an’s catalogue: “Sooner or later the right 
statesman meets the right artist, and a step 
forward into history is made... There re- 
mains a document to be matched by future 
ages with the achievement.” 

In 1933 Nakian started his own “Hall of 
Fame,” and included in his exhibition at the 
Downtown Gallery, New York, group of a 
portraits of some of America’s leading painters 
and playwrights. This was followed by the 
now famous “Babe Ruth,” an heroic figure 
shown in 1934. Last summer the sculptor 
settled in Washington to record ‘the states- 
men of today. He selected the men who ap- 
pealed to him plastically, and then sat in their 
offices, observing them at their work. 

The ten heads show Nakian’s keen observa- 
tion of the model, his sensitive characteriza- 
tions, and his remarkable combination of good 
art and good portraiture. Each head portrays 
a distinct individuality. Nakian’s intensity, 
his adherence to facts, his knowledge of his 
medium and his inventiveness, have all com- 
bined to produce a new American realism. 


A Bas-Relief Contest 

The third awarding of the Lindsey Morris 
Memorial Prize of $300 by the National Sculp- 
ture Society will be made in connection with 
a special exhibition of small reliefs to be held 
at the Architectural League, New York, from 
May 14 to 25. This exhibition, organized to 
honor the memory of the late Mrs. Lindsey 
Morris Sterling, is open to all. sculptors work- 
ing in the United States. There is no entrance 
fee. 

Only small reliefs, medals or plaques not 
exceeding 20 by 24 inches or the equivalent 
are eligible. The jury reserves the right to 
exclude any work not qualified as bas-relief. 
All entries must be delivered unpacked at the 
League. 115 East 40th St., on May 11. The 
prize jury: Herbert Adams, Anthony de 
Francisci and John Gregory. The jury of 
selection: Gaetano Cecere, Karl Gruppe, Ben- 
jamin F. Hawkins, Hilda Kristina Lascari, 
Georg J. Lober, and Ulric H. Ellerhusen. 








Everything Sold 


The Arthur U. Newton Galleries announce 
that all the water colors and drawings in the 
recent exhibition by Alejandro de Canedo have 


been sold. 


A | Expert Restorer of 
mM Paintings and Miniatures 
Recommendations: 
Alte Pinakothek, Munich; The Royal House of Sweden: 
The Director of the Art Institute, Chicago and Other 
Museums, Collectors and Art Dealers. 
56 East Congress Street, Chicago, Il. 
Wabash 5390 Sonnyside 6465 
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Carlsen’s Still Lifes Reveal Beauty Search 





“Blue and White Jug and Vase,” by Emil Carlsen. 


The first exhibition given exclusively to the 
still lifes of Emil Carlsen and the first large 
group of paintings to be shown since _ his 
death in 1932 is being held at the Macbeth Gal- 
lery, New York, through May 13. Carlsen 
was frankly a creator of beauty for its own 
sake. As may be seen in the group of still 
lifes he was a careful, painstaking worker, never 
content to call a picture finished until he was 
satisfied that one more touch would spoil it. 

During his long life of 79 years he was con- 
cerned only with the beauty inherent in the 
subjects he chose to paint, whether these were 
still lifes, landscapes, or marines, and in making 
them more beautiful than they appeared to 
the visual eye. Toward the end of his career 
Carlsen was living in a world of contemporary 
artists concerned with recording social and col- 
lective expression. After experimenting with 
every form of art, from the primitive through 
the cultured influences of Oriental expressions 
down to the various famous members of the 
School of Paris these American painters had 
delved into every conceivable method of han- 
dling form and color. 

Although Carlsen was in sympathy with the 
theory that an artist should reflect or inter- 
pret the life of his time, he was impatient at 
much of the so-called “sloppy work,” pro- 
duced by hordes of younger painters impa- 
tient “to express themselves” in commentaries 
on the contemporary scene, as though the 
world and their art was a fleeing thing to be 
throttled in one swift gesture and placed in 








BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 


smeared and strident masses of color forever 
on a canvas. Through all the changes that 
took place in the approach to art during the 
decade preceding his death, Carlsen kept on 
his even way, searching out beauty as it ap- 
pealed to him and reproducing it with infinite 
care, understanding and affection. 
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(Rains Auction Rooms, Inc.) 


12-14 East 49th Street 
Telephone: Wickersham 2-0220 


WILL DISPERSE BY 
PUBLIC AUCTION 


WEDNESDAY EVE. MAY 8, 
AT 8:30 P. M. 


IMPORTANT AMERICAN 
PRINTS & PAINTINGS 
The Collection of 
CORNELIUS MICHAELSEN ESQ. 
OF NEW YORK CITY 
ca‘alogue includes 
RARE CURRIER & IVES 
LITHOGRAPHS, FINE HILL 
& BENNETT AQUATINTS 
PORTRAITS IN OIL OF 
EMINENT AMERICANS 
including examples of 
STUART SULLY HARDING 
MARTIN WEST NEAGLE 
DUNLAP & OTHERS 
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Saturday May 4, from 9 to 6 P. M. 
Sunday 2 to 5 


Illustrated Catalogue one dollar 
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Memorial Show Held for Cobb, Expatriate 


“The Ischia Fisherman,” by Nathaniel Cobb. 


Outside of a small circle of appreciators and 
patrons, who paid well for his neglected but 
unusual canvases, Nathaniel Cobb, by blood 
thoroughly American, by subject foreign, is 
practically unknown in America. Through the 
efforts of his life-long friend, Robert Hale, 
a memorial exhibition of Cobb’s paintings, 
drawings and prints is being held at the Syra- 
cuse Museum from May 6 to June 3. Cobb 
died in Rome in 1932._ Mr. Hale in a state- 
ment to Tue Art Dicest gives this apprecia- 
tion of the artist: “Though in the earlier 
years of his career the influence of Giorgione 
and other masters of the Golden Period of 
Venice may be too strong, Cobb, reverting 
to nature and passing through many phases, 
leaves behind an array so diverse in concep- 
tion and technique that one is fascinated by 
the kaleidoscopic variety through which a re- 
fined personal feeling is continuously mani- 
fest.” 

Through the suggestion of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Cobb did several large panels, of which 
the “Ischia Fishermen,” reproduced herewith, 
is now owned by the Syracuse Museum. His 
male figures—strong,; agile, sinewy and dark 
—contrast sharply with his feminine depictions, 


Color Card 
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which are delicate and refined. Not the least 
important of Cobb’s works are his personal 
revelations, more human and artistic than 
archeological, of that strange pre-Homeric civil- 
ization of the isles and coasts of Greece seldom 
interpretated by artists. There are also in- 
cluded in the exhibition several “phantasies,” 
little figures in curious landscapes of for- 
bidding peaks and gorges; portraits of real in- 
sight; and a collection of drawings that in- 
cludes portraiture, delicate nudes and a few 
rough sketches. 

A feature of the exhibition is a group of oil 
studies which Cobb brought back with him 
from the Clark Expedition to Western China, 
as rapid and cursory in execution as the main 
section of his work is painstaking and pen- 
sive. “These,” writes Mr. Hale, “are the re- 
sults of a fine mind charmed as readily by the 
artificiality of a French park enlivened by 
puffed skirts as by the wild fastnesses near 
Central Asia or the homely scenes of Anticoli 
and Saracinesco which he loved.” 

Cobb’s name is not found either in the “Art 
Annual” or in Mantle Fielding’s authoritative 
book. He was an expatriate—an artist with- 
out a country. 
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Milwaukee Prizes 


The prize awards given at the 22nd annual 
Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors Show, held 
at the Milwaukee Art Institute during April, 
have been announced by A. G. Pelikan, direc- 
tor of the Institute. The jury of selection 
and award was composed of Grant Wood, Iowa 
artist; Henry Keller, director of the department 
of design, Cleveland School of Art; and How- 
ard Thomas, art director, Milwaukee State 
Teachers’ College. 

The Art Institute medal and $75 purchase 
prize was won by Raymond Redell with his 
oil, “Near the Tracks.” ‘The other Institute 
purchase prize, also worth $75, went to Ruth 
Grotenrath for her “Sleeping Girl.” Agnes 
Jessen’s “Studio Interior” was awarded the 
Milwaukee Journal purchase prize of $100 for 
a painting to be presented to the Milwaukee 
public schools. The water color purchase prize 
of $50, donated by a friend for the best work 
in that medium, to be presented to the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute, was won by Josephine 
Wupper for “Bedroom.” The Milwaukee Art 
Institute sculpture medal and prize of $50 
went to Dick Wiken’s wood carving, “The 
Ancient Mariner and the Flying Dutchman.” 
Alfred Sessler won the Art Institute’s $25 prize 
for the best work in black and white with 
“Religion the Opiate of the People.” 

Honorable mentions in oils: Robert Schel- 
lin, “Third and Center; Charlotte Major, 
“Still Life;” Alexander Tillotson, “Waterfront, 
St. Ignace.’ Honorable mentions in water 
color: Eugene Faber, “Amaryllis;” Edward D. 
Lewandowski, “Roof Tops;” Santos Zingale, 
“Lynching.” Honorable mention in sculpture: 
Betty Harris, “Portrait Study;” Rudolf Je- 
gart, “Fragment;” Keith Gebhardt, “Pelican.” 
Honorable mentions in black and white: Don- 
ald Weismann, “Fifth Street; Clarence Hack- 
ett, “Street Corner;” Robert von Neumann 
“Herring Fisher.” 


A Landlord Gets “Foiled” 


Frede Vidar, 24-year-old San Francisco 
painter, has just been awarded the Chaloner 
Foundation’s biennial Paris Prize. The award 
is worth $2,000 a year for three years, a Paris 
studio and traveling expenses to and from the 
French capital. When the news came to Mr. 
Vidar in California, according to the New York 
Post, he was moving out of his studio because 
of inability to pay rent, and planning to hitch- 
hike to New York to exhibit some of his paint- 
ings. 

There were 55 other entries in the competi- 
tion. The judges were William Platt, archi- 
tect; Albert Sterner, painter; Maurice Sterne, 
painter; and Alexander Brook, painter. Mr. 
Vidar, a native of Denmark, studied for six 
years at the California School of Fine Arts, 
and has exhibited in San Francisco. 


A Voice From the Grave 


Editor of Tue Art Dicest, 


Dear Sir: 


I read with interest in Tue Arr Dicest 
that Pop Hart’s work doubled in price the 
day after his death. 

In Mantle Fielding’s “Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Painters, Sculptors and Gravers” the date 
of my death is given as 1906. Since the price 
of my work has not increased, I would be 
very much obliged if you would let it be 
known that I am still alive. 


Very truly yours, 
Frederick T. Weber. 
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Northwest Print Makers Hold Notable Annual 
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“Look Down That Road,” by C. Pollock. 


Americana was the most popular subject 
matter in the seventh annual exhibition of the 
Northwest Printmakers held at the Seattle Art 
Museum, and lithography was the most popular 
medium. From the comprehensively national 
entries, augmented by some continental prints, 
seven purchase prizes were awarded by a jury 
composed of Elizabeth A. Cooper and William 
Harold Smith, with Richard S. Fuller, direc- 
tor of the museum and Ambrose Patterson, ex- 
officio. 

Two color blocks by Lucia Wiley were se- 
lected, “Holy Rollers” and “Saturday Night;” 
a wood engraving by Leon Underwood, 
“Daphne,” a linoleum cut by Elizabeth Harris- 
burger, “Westpoint Light-house;” and two lith- 
ographs, Edith W. Newton’s “The Kitchen 


An Experiment in Prices 


Working on the assumption that contempo- 
rary American painting is generally “over- 
priced, under-consumed and under-produced,” 
Robert Hallowell is conducting a unique ex- 
periment with respect to the pricing of his ex- 
hibition at the Grace Horne Galleries, Boston, 
until May 11. No prices have been placed 
upon the pictures. Every work will be sold 
for whatever, over and above the cost of the 
frames, the public may choose to pay. Offers 
must be made in writing, signed and dated, 
amounting to a kind of silent auction. At the 
conclusion of the exhibition, pictures will go 
to the highest bidders regardless of the fact 
that some may be fantastic. 

“The experiment,” writes Mr. Hallowell, “will 
have succeeded only if it is widely duplicated, 
and if, in consequence, it empties American 
studios and fills American walls; if it drives the 
competent painter to full-time production; if it 
deepens the quality of American art, and 
widens the circle of art ownership.” 


SALONS THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
May 7 to May 25 
AMERICAN ART-ANDERSON 


GALLERIES 
30 East 57th Street New York City 





Chamber,” and C. Pollock’s “Look Down that 
Road,” which is reproduced above. 

Lithography proved an admirable vehicle for 
Orozco, Benton, Wanda Gag, Peter Hurd, 
Adolph Dehn and otlier recognized draughts- 
men, according to Kenneth Callahan, art critic 
of Seattle. Among the outstanding etchings 
were John Taylor Arms’ “Valley of the Sav- 
ery,” Alice Buell’s “Noon Hour,” and Harry 
Herring’s “Portugese Alley.” Color blocks en- 
listed comparatively few artists but the en- 
tries of Ethel M. Scott and Miss Wiley’s prize 
winning prints were notable. Among the sig- 
nificant wood blocks were Charles Heaning’s 
“Mining Town,” Stephan James’ “Brawny- 
man;” and W. D. Inverarity’s “Looking Down 
on Diablo Dam.” 


Mrs. Sargeant’s Landscapes 


Geneve Rixford Sargeant, San Francisco art- 
ist who has studied in New York and Paris, 
has just held an exhibition at the Gimbel Gal- 
leries in Philadelphia. American and European 
landscapes, portraits and still life studies were 
the themes of her twenty-seven oils. 

“There is a spontaneity, an honesty and a 
forthrightness about her pictures,” the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer states, “which at once suggests 
the joy which she takes in her work.” 

“Steeped in modern French art theories, with 
a strong- background of Cézanne,” the Phila- 
delphia Record says, “the artist splits her sub- 
ject interest between Europe and America, 
offering softly pigmented European landscapes, 
warm with orange-tiled roofs, and yellow tan 
or red brown of soil as well as Mexican studies 
of landscapes and figure groupings and flashes 
of the American Negro.” 





Hudson Valley Group Exhibits 

The Annual Spring Exhibition of the Hud- 
son Valley Art Association is being held at 
the Westchester Institute of Fne Arts, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., until May 11. Heretofore the 
showings of this group have been held in 
Hastings, Dobbs Ferry and White Plains. 
Robert L. Huntington, the association’s pres- 
ident, and Frank Wright, Jr., vice-president, 
were prime movers in bringing this spring’s 
exhibition to Tarrytown. 
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Art treasures and furnishings at 
Ophir Hall include paintings by 
Van Dyck, Reynolds, Beechey, 
Gainsborough, the Peales, Turn- 
er, Constable, Oudry, ‘‘Old’’ 
Crome, Van Loo, the Dutch 
“Little Masters’, and other 
artists, two magnificent Gobelins 
silk-woven tapestries after Ber- 
nard Van Orley representing 
“The Hunts of Maximilian’, 
splendid Chippendale furniture 
covered in needlepoint of the 
period, French eighteenth cen- 
tury furniture including signed 
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Illustrated Catalogue $1 
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New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest, is calculated to lift the 
critic out of a regional morass. However, 
to get quoted in this department, he has to 
say something constructive, destructive, in- 
teresting or inspirational. To exclude the 
perfunctory things. the New York critic 
sometimes says, just to “represent” the artist 
or the gallery, is to do a kindness to critic, 
artist and gallery.] 


Grant Wood in the East 

Grant Wood, an auspicious figure in Ameri- 
can art, is holding his first New York exhibi- 
tion at the Ferargil Galleries, until May 5. In 
giving the critics a chance to review his earli- 
est work down through his now famous can- 
to his latest creation “Death on the 
Ridge,” Wood was wise in including this re- 
cent canvas. It pleased the critics to know that 
he is searching for dramatic vitality as well as 
stark realism and revealed to them that not 
being content with his overwhelming success he 
is interesting in developing a still greater art. 
Wood has created a public which buys his 
pictures, and his career is so closely watched 
by connoisseurs that his pictures are sometimes 
acquired before they are dry. During the first 
eight days of the show at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries the attendance amounted to 7,040. 

“If you love America, you will enjoy this 
show,” said Malcolm Vaughan in the American. 
“Tt is a stirring spectacle not only by reason of 
the American spirit it reflects but also by rea- 
son of the progress it displays in the growth of 
Grant Wood’s mind and soul and artistic abil- 
ity. This growth will enhearten and stimulate 
every serious young painter in the nation. 
Meanwhile, it brings forth from his own hand 
better and better works of art. There are 
thousands of us who are proud of you, Grant 
Wood.” 

According to Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times, Wood’s “approach to the American 
scene is unique; so is the style that has devel- 
oped into so arresting a vehicle of expression. 
The formalized architecture and especially the 
stylized treatment of landscape have puzzled 
a good many people, and have tended to make 
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The first thoroughgoing 
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Renoir ever made 


THE ART OF 


RENOIR 


By Albert C. Barnes 
and Violette De Mazia 


With a foreword by JOHN DEWEY 


Begun in 1912 and continued uninter- 
ruptedly ever since, this exhaustive 
study is based directly upon the 175 
paintings in the Barnes Foundation 
collection as well as those in almost all 
the important galleries throughout the 
world. Every phase of Renoir's career 
is analyzed and every point and detail 
is documented. A feature of the book 
is the illustrative material reproducing 
in halftone about 150 of Renoir's most 
famous paintings. “Comprehensive, 
methodical, exhaustive.’"—N. Y. Times. 
A Minton, Balch Book. - - - - $5.00 
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the work seem often mannered or artificial. 
I once asked the artist how he had come to 
adopt this peculiar method. His answer re- 
vealed once more the simple motivation that 
seems to underly everything Mr. Wood does. 
He said that this idea derived from the decora- 
tion on old chinaware with which, from boy- 
hood days on the farm, he had been familiar 
. . . It is too soon to bother our héads about 
Grant Wood’s potential limitations; too soon to 
speculate about his exact ‘place’ in the contem- 
porary American school. Enough now to recog- 
nize, in the best examples from his brush, a 
genuinely creative spirit; an artist of real power 
and originality; a man who has seriously taken 
the trouble, besides, to learn and to perfect 
his craft.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune was 
also interested in Wood’s individualized manner 
of painting. “There is a measure of naiveté in 
his work but it is not the pseudo-naiveté of 
some of our latter-day practitioners. That is 
one thing that makes his exhibition interesting. 
There seems, faintly, an element of danger in it, 
the danger that the artist may wind up the 
master of a manner, which means the self- 
conscious application of a formula, rather than 
the master of a style. Yet these nominally 
‘stiff’ transcripts from nature ring true. Be- 
neath the stylization there run currents of sin- 
cerity and originality. It is supported, too, by 
sound craftsmanship.” 

Henry McBride’s criticism did not express 
such enthusiasm. “There is very little grace of 
treatment in Wood work,” he wrote in the Sun, 
“and no richness in the pigments he applies to 
his canvases and so one relies rather heavily 
upon the literary end of it.” 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram be- 
lieved that his latest picture “saves Wood as 
a painter. It had begun to appear as if the 
artist in him turned skillfull pattern-maker, 
content to compose pictures relying on wit 
verging on caricature, a consummate skill in de- 
sign, and brilliantly fresh though flat color 
for their claim to distinction. ‘Death on the 
Ridge’ reveals the painter’s skill at injecting 
drama and vitality into his work as well.” 

+ . * 
Barnard Arouses Disappointment 

With the exception of Royal Cortissoz of the 
Herald Tribune, the critics were disappointed 
in George Grey Barnard’s massive exhibition 
of sculpture at the Grand Central Galleries until 
May 4. His first exhibition in 20 years, it con- 
tains a few earlier works as well as a huge re- 
lief and figures of monumental size. “The col- 
lection,” explained Mr. Cortissoz, “reveals in 
varied aspects an artist who has long been dis- 
tinguished for his mastery over form and his 
feeling for character. The gigantic relief “The 
Sermon on the Mount,” Mr. Cortissoz felt, 
“begins by vaguely touching the imagination 
but ends by confusing it. The attacked, one 
involving the deployment of many figures, falls 
upon something like incoherence. Yet, looking 
at the exhibition as a whole, one is bound 
to be moved by Mr. Barnard’s fervor, an ex- 
altation which transcends technique. There is 
a deep fund of idealism in his art.” 

Helen Appleton Read of the Eagle thought 
about the time when Barnard was the most ad- 
mired as well as the most discussed American 
sculptor. At the age of 22 his remarkable 
carvings brought Rodin to exclaim, “The Amer- 
ican boy is too ambitious. He cannot go on; 
he will kill himself with his giants. But, my 
God! what stupendous sculpture!” The exhibi- 
tion gives an account of what Barnard has been 
doing since he has literally retired from the 
world to work on his colossal memorial to the 
war dead. Except for a few outstanding figures 
there are others which Mrs. Read contends 


“would seem to prove that cutting himself 
off from all contact with life and living in his 
world of dreams has not had a beneficial effect 
upon Barnard’s work or the ideas which it sym- 
bolizes. A huge symbolic figure, ‘Mother 
Earth,’ has an imagination stirring quality and 
the monumentality which all of Barnard’s 
works exhibit, but it is unsound and sensa- 
tional—both the sculpture and the idea as 
well.” 

It was in high pleasure that Malcolm 
Vaughan of the American hurried to see his 
works. “I went to pray,” said Mr. Vaughan, 
“and remained to weep. You must excuse me 
for being so personal; but it is saddening to 
write about, for I have lost one of my gods. 
In my sorrowful opinion, Barnard is scarcely 
a first-rate sculptor; instead a hot-headed gen- 
ius who, swept away by his ideas, sacrifices his 
sense of beauty to his impulses of the moment 
and produces fanciful, idiosyncratic, eccentric 
curiosities in which the element of universality 
vanishes down the wind. To be sure he is 
humanistic. But he is humanistic at the ex- 
pense of his art.” 

Edward Alden Jewell’s reaction to the show 
was also one of sadness. “It seemed to me 
pathetic, or even tragic,” Mr. Jewell wrote in 
the Times, “that a sculptor highly endowed 
by nature and in craftsmanship so able should 
now be wasting his talent on vague emotional 
or intellectual chimeras and devoting so much 
precious time to fruitless plastic phantasma- 
goria.” 

* * * 
Minna Citron as a Caricaturist 

Choosing her own sex as the victims in her 
exhibition of “Femininities” at the Midtown 
Gallery, Minna Citron attacked all the weak- 
nesses and foibles of women in this group of 
satirical paintings. Charles Z. Offin in the 
Brooklyn Eagle felt that Miss Citron, a former 
pupil of Kenneth H. Miller, was too much 
of an artist and not a caricaturist. The gro- 
tesquerie of the various situations used as ma- 
terial by the artist, such as a group of wo- 
men watching a cosmetic demonstrator, to be 
richly exploited, according to Mr. Offin, “calls 
for the nimble art of the caricaturist who comes 
to his point with flashing speed and deadly 
aim ... I don’t like to see good talent put to 
a use to which it is not suited. She can have 
her own private fun at the antics of the human 
species but when it comes to painting, her 
creative faculties move naturally not toward 
caricature but toward the building of well- 
ordered, harmoniously related and finely bal- 
anced compositions.” 

* * * 
Lue Osborn Impresses Critics 

To those familiar with the earlier work of 
Lue Osborn her exhibition at the Grant Gallery 
represented a great improvement over former 
work, in the opinion of Margaret Breuning of 
the Post. “Her eccentricities of composition 
seem to have been forgotten and a soundness in 
both draftsmanship and organization makes im- 
mediate impression. Richness of palette, lus- 
cious pigment with the depth of underglaze 
painting replace a former lack of variety in 
color and thinness of paint.” Edward Alden 
Jewell of the Times described Miss Osborn’s art 
as being pervaded “by a kind of dreamy lull, 
a hush as before the rise of the curtain. There 
is mystery here; the threshold mystery, out of 
which one may step at any moment into some 
bright unimagined enchantment.” 

* * - 
Nash’s Engines and Landscapes 

Willard Nash, New Mexican artist, includes 
studies of engines in his exhibition of water 
colors at the Marie Harriman Galleries, along 
with landscapes of New Mexico and still lifes. 
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Margaret Breuning of the Post likes these en- 
gines, which she described as “very handsome, 
gleaming, resplendent, and, one feels convinced, 
very powerful—and since we are all converted 
to functionalism today, that is as it should be. 
The still lifes are decorative, if somewhat 
amorphous, and the landscapes colorful, con- 
veying a sense of different atmosphere, an 
alien vegetation, a different conformation of 
land masses than our familiar ones.” 

The critics noted that Nash had been strong- 
ly affected by the teachings of Cézanne. “His 
method of approach in these works,” said Car- 
lyle Burrows in the Herald Tribune, “is more 
personal to Cézanne than to himself, but Mr. 
Nash follows the lead of that master, with a 
delightful sensitiveness which is not wholly 
derivative.” 

* oa * 


Critics Disagree on Carman 


In his first one-man show at the Florence 
Cane School in Rocketeller Center until May 
4, Albert Carman shows new influences in his 
work since enrolling with Jean Charlot at the 
school. After describing the paintings as being 
“decorative in their breadth of style and very 
interesting in color,’ Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune selected three which he felt 
were “clever and crisply luminous in color; but 
suggest over-confidence, a too-evident reliance 
on a mannerism, insufficiently pondered.” ‘These 
same paintings which Mr. Burrows commented 
on were picked by Charles Z. Offin of the 
Brooklyn Eagle as being “the key to the art- 
ist’s style. This concentration on a single 
mood, and the intensity with which that mood 
is given expression, provide the exhibition with 
both its interest and its limitation . . . Albert 
Carman is a painter of considerable power and 
intensity.” 

* + 7 


Fitsch’s ‘Scenes Behind the Scenes”’ 

Eugene Fitsch has gone back stage at the 
Radio City Music Hall and recorded in draw- 
ings and pastels all the swift excitement of 
rehearsals, groups huddled in the shadowing 
wings and the vitality of movement produced 
by the light effects for which the Music Hall 
is famous. These studies are shown at the 
Morton Galleries. In commenting on the man- 
ner in which Fitsch had caught the “shifting 
action and the swiftly changing scenic effects 
of that kaleidoscopic life,” Howard Devree of 
the Times said: “His long theatrical experience 
has enabled him to catch the organization as 
well as its hectic spirit of the activities. In 
vivid color, with swift sure impression, he 
presents the light tower, the tympani players, 
the mirror ballet, and other incidents. Tech- 
nically excellent, this work should make the 


artist new friends.” 
* * 


Charles Ellis, Actor-Painter 


Charles Ellis, who laid aside his brushes to 
go on the stage, held his first exhibition at the 
Montross Gallery, revealing himself as noted by 
Margaret Breuning of the Post, “as a painter 
of mature accomplishment, sure of his purpose, 
decisive in expression, fertile in resource. His 
large still lifes have an alluring freshness of 
color and a bold vigor of provocative design. 
He is an artist who is able to sacrifice detail 
to obtain a vigorous simplified expression in 
which the essentials that he has retained count 
all the more heavily for this selective vision.” 

“Art,” explains Edward Alden Jewell in the 
Times, “is bound to be a thing of slow growth, 
depending upon the growth of the artist him- 
self, upon the unhurried flowering of his 
thought and the skill of hand that, as he 
works, can be brought to task. Charles Ellis 
seems to be securely on his way.” 
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African Negro Sculpture Confronts America 


African sculpture has at last taken on con- 
siderable importance in America. The splendid 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art, 
continuing until May 14, and containing more 
than 600 examples arranged by James John 
Sweeney, is still attracting crowds. Now there 
follows a fine selection of African sculpture 
from the Ratton collection exhibited at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York, and a 
choice collection, gathered together by Louis 
Carré, and placed on view at the Valentine 
Gallery. 

From the Ratton collection Mr. Matisse an- 
nounces the sale of 12 items, including the 
figure herewith reproduced. This old Yacuba 
statuette, in solid bronze, was recently dis- 
covered at Teponui near the border of Liberia 
and the Ivory Gold Coast, and was sold to a 
collector of Oriental art who is beginning the 
formation of a collection of primitive art. These 
works produced by native artists of the Ivory 
Coast, British Nigeria, Cameroon, the French 
Congo and the Belgian Congo have helped to 
convert connoisseurs, explains Margaret Breun- 
ing the New York Post, “to belief in the power 
of this Negro sculpture to extract the qualities 
of mass, of repose and design and above all 
that mystery which marks all great sculpture 
in differing degrees and character. This group 
of objects is specially chosen and represents 
some of the choicest objects of various dis- 
tricts.” 

“The objects,” wrote Emily Genauer in the 
New York World-Telegram,’ “have a degree 
of sophistication and aesthetic purity which are 
almost incredible, considering their origin ‘in 
what we are prone to consider “Darkest Africa.” 
They bespeak civilizations rarely surpassed in 
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Bronze Statuette from Yacuba, Found on 
Border of Liberia and Ivory Coast. 


history, artistic skill carried to the highest 
plane, infinite passion, boundless imagination 
and great good humor.” 

Henry McBride of the New York Sun re- 
ferred to the affiliation of these carvings with 
certain phases of contemporary expression. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Heintzelman Back in America, Holds Show 


“Prelude.” An Etching by Arthur W. Heintzelman. 


An exhibition of drawings and etchings, 
somewhat retrospective in character, by Arthur 
W. Heintzelman, who has just returned to 
America after living abroad since 1921, is being 
held at the Keppel Galleries, New York, until 
May 11. A graduate of the Rhode Island 
School of Design and a member of the faculty 
for five years, he studied in Europe and has 
travelled widely, etching in France, Switzerland, 
Italy and in the Basque country. In 1921 he 
took up his residence in Switzerland, not re- 
turning to America until last January. Since 
his return he has etched eight new plates, 
which are on view. 

Heintzelman is especially skillful in etching 
portrait studies, which he does in a searching, 
sympathetic and beautifully executed manner. 
It was often his habit in Paris to slip a copper 
plate into his pocket and go in search of ma- 
terial to one of the cafes of the quartier where 
there are gathered all the various types which 
respond tc Heintzelman’s needle. Here may 
be seen musicians, poets, models, artists and 
all that cosmopolitan gathering which con- 
gregates at night at the “Rotonde” and the 
“Dome.” The model of the “Prelude,” re- 
produced herewith, figures in several of 
Heintzelman’s etchings, representing a type to 
which the artist is particularly partial because 
he is convincing in his power to portray old 
age. It is evident that during his student days 
when he visited the galleries of France, Hol- 
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land, Belgium and Spain, the noble images of 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, Franz Hals and Ver- 
meer were implanted in Heintzelman’s creative 
mind, 

In an appreciatory article on the etcher, 
John Taylor Arms mentioned the steady ad- 
vance made in his work during his many years 
in Paris. “Success has been his and honors 
have been showered upon him but these are, 
after all, of comparatively little import. The 
essential thing, in the artist’s mind and in 
the minds of those who are following his work 
with ever increasing interest, is that there has 
been, and continues to be, uninterrupted prog- 
ress and that each succeeding year’s accom- 
plishment shows a sustained advance over 
that which has gone before.” 

When Arms first became acquainted with 
Heintzelman’s work years ago the prints “at 
once struck a sympathetic note. For a long 
time my eye had been filled with so much 
that was simply clever, so much that reeked 
of the studio and the ‘metier,’ that the dignity 
and sincerity with which this work spoke of- 
fered a refreshing and inspiring experience. 
Here was something that rang true, that 
breathed of study and knowledge and devoted 
application.” The long friendship between the 
two started at that moment, and as Arms 
further explained: “We have roamed the 
streets of old Paris together sketch book in 
hand, we have explored the fishing ports of 
the Mediterranean and we have lost ourselves 
in the hill towns of Italy, working together 
all day and spending long evenings discussing 
that subject which is nearest both of our 
hearts. Always I have found in him the 


untiring student, the keen critic, the thought- 
ful, kindly man.” 


Photography as Art 


Photography has been officially admitted to 
the status of fine art by the National Academy 
of Design which is sponsoring an exhibition at 
the American Fine Arts Building, through May 
14, of 155 pictures. The collection was as- 
sembled at the invitation of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, London, where it was dis- 
played in December, the first all-American 
photographic exhibition under that organiza- 
tion’s auspices. 

Selections were made by a committee of 
American Fellows of the Royal Photographic 
Society, headed by Joseph M. Bing. One 
hundred and thirty-four photographers were 
invited to send what they considered their finest 
print. Four photographic magazines, sixteen 
photographic clubs and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution each selected an outstanding picture. 

“Photography has abandoned the idea- of 
making pictorial records of what the lens had 
before it, and the artists now are painting 
with light,” Mr. Bing stated. Having “suc- 
cessfully introduced the element of imagery 
into their composition . . . they have brought 
it about so that art photography today repre- 
sents the emotions. Their products are just 
as vibrant as paintings.” 

Charles C. Curran, secretary of the Academy, 
substituted for the president, Jonas Lie, at 
the opening. “These photographers,” he said, 
“have managed to poke their minds through 
the camera and out through the lenses. When 
the council of the Academy saw these photo- 
graphs it unanimously decided that they were 
works of art. This is the first time the Acad- 
emy, or, I think, any other organization of 
painters and sculptors has sponsored an ex- 
hibition of photographs. The Academy feels 
very proud to be sponsoring it.” 


Etchings and a Cigarette 


A smouldering cigarette, left after a dance, 
caused a fire in the MacDowell Club, New 
York, which destroyed a valuable exhibit of 
40 etchings by American artists. Many of 
the etchings were consumed entirely by the 
flames while others were ruined by the smoke 
and the streams of water which the firemen 
poured into the auditorium. Erwin S. Barrie, 
manager of the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
which loaned the exhibit, estimated the damage 
at around $4,000. 

Most valuable of the destroyed etchings was 
“La Vielle aux Logues” by Whistler, one of the 
series known as the “French Set.” Other 
prints were by Childe Hassam, Kerr Eby, 
Arthur W. Heintzelman Gordon Grant, Frank 
W. Benson, Albert Sterner, R. Stephens Wright, 
Martin Lewis, Roland Clark, Carl Oscar Borg 
and Grant T. Reynard. All were insured. 


Browning Letters Bring $40,000 


Letters by Elizabeth Barrett Browning and 
Robert Browning described in the 15th April 
issue of Tue Art Dicest were sold at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries to 
Monte F. Bourjaily, general manager of United 
Features Syndicate, Inc., for $40,000 after spir- 
ited bidding. They will probably appear as 
a newspaper syndicate. 


MARGARET F. SPENCER 


Portraits & Flowers 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
RIVER ROAD, NEW HOPE, PA. May 8 te June 10 
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The News of Books on Art 


The Art Annual 


Volume 31 of the American Federation of 
Art's “Art Annual” is now off the press, 
chronicling the year 1934. As an index of 
art activity, the “Art Annual” is a unique and 
invaluable reference work. (Washington, D. 
C.: The American Federation of Arts; $10.) 

F. A. Whiting, Jr., president of the Federa- 
tion, has written a history of the highlights 
in “This Year in Art.” The directory of or- 
ganizations lists 41 regional and national 
groups, 1,091 local and 165 new organizations, 
and the volume gives details concerning offi- 
cers and personnel, activities, important ac- 
cessions, etc. This year’s school directory in- 
cludes universities and colleges with art de- 
partments and lists 498 schools with informa- 
tion regarding curricula, tuition, enrollment 
and instructors. 

Paintings sold at auction for $200 or more 
are classified, accompanied by an index of the 
artist’s names. Art magazines are listed with 
their subscription prices and with the names 
of the editors and publishers. There is also 
a directory of newspapers carrying art reviews, 
and their art editors. 

The unprecedented activity of 1934 necessi- 
tated the revision of the entire “Art Annual,” 
which caused a delay of two months in pub- 
lication. The list of artist’s names is not in- 
cluded this year. 


Enjoy Your Museum 

Three new titles have been added to the 
“Enjoy Your Museum” series under the editor- 
ship of Carl Thurston: “Beauty in Books” 
(11-D), by Robert O. Shad; “Apache Basket” 
(1V-B), by Frederic H. Douglas; and “What 
is Art For?” (V11), by Mr. Thurston him- 
self, each priced at $.10, postage $.02 addi- 
tional, (Pasadena, Cal., Esto Publishing Co.) 

Admirably compact in the information pre- 
sented, and written in lucid, narrative style, 





these additions to the series carry out the 
avowed intention of increasing potential plea- 
sure through a fuller appreciation. 

“Beauty in Books” is a resumé of the story 
of illuminated manuscripts, the introduction 
of printing, early problems involved and type 
and page design, leading up to the modern 
fine book and the ideals behind it. “Apache 
Baskets” treats of the needs from which the 
craft evolved, the Apaches themselves, their 
raw materials and the processes employed in 
weaving with a brief discussion of the char- 
acteristic designs. 

An interpretation of the philosophy of art 
answers Mr. Thurston’s question, “What is 
Art For?”—not pedagogical but simply a set- 
ting forth of explanation’ which seem valid in 
arriving at an understanding of the relation 
of art to life. 


“Needlework of Today”’ 


Under the title, “Needlework of Today,” ex- 
amples of gross point, petit point, samplers, 
ecclesiastical embroidery, screens; pictures, bags 
and other article have been collected to be 
shown from May 6 to 11 at the Vernay Gal- 
leries, 19 East 54th St., New York for the 
benefit of the Adopt-A-Family Plan and Light- 
house No. 1 of the New York Association for 
the Blind. 

Exhibits are being. judged on the basis of 
design, execution and coloring. Last year’s 
showing embraced 770 articles. 








Dodge, Mural Painter, Dead 

William De Leftwich Dodge, American born 
muralist who completed his training in Paris, 
died recently aged 68. Among his better 
known works are decorations in the Library of 
Congress, the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
the New York City Hall of Records, twenty- 
four panels in the Flag Room of the State 
Capitol at Albany, and others in the Empire 
Theatre and the Folies Bergeres in Paris. 
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The South 


The Southern States Art League held its 
15th annual convention and opened its 15th 
annual exhibition of the work of artists of the 
South, in the Parthenon in Nashville, Tenn. 
It re-elected Ellsworth Woodward of New Or- 
leans for his seventh term as president. James 
Chillman, Jr., director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts of Houston, Tex., was re-elected vice 
president, and it was announced that the 16th 
annual exhibition and convention will be held 
next year in his museum, where the sixth an- 
nual meeting took place in 1926. 

Miss Ethel. Hutson of New Orleans was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Other officers: 
Mrs. Louise B. Clark, director of the Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn., second 
vice president; Miss E. Fairfax Davenport, Zell- 
wood, Fla., Mrs. W. Browne Baker, Houston, 
Tex., and Walter C. Hill, president of the High 
Museum of Art, Atlanta, Ga., members of the 
board of directors. 

More than 224 works of art by artists from 
the 15 Southern states and the District of 
Columbia were included in the annual exhibition 
which was held during April. The Parthenon 
medal, given by the Nashville Museum, was 
awarded to Karl Wolfe of Jackson, Miss., for 
“the most outstanding contribution to the ex- 
hibition.” Honorable mentions were given to the 
landscapes of Clarence Stagg of Nashville and 
Nora Richardson of Richmond, Va.; in figure 
painting to Charles Sneed Williams of Kentucky 
and Richard B. Coe of Birmingham, Ala.; in- 
composition to Jean Eleanor Peacock, Rich- 
mond, Va.; in still life to John Richardson of 
Nashville; in drawing to Emily Rutland, Robs- 
town, Tex.; in block print to Lallia Walker 
Lewis, Greenwood, Miss. 

Frederic Allen Whiting, president of the 
American Federation of Arts for the past five 
years, came down from Washington, D. C., to 
attend the meeting and to speak as the guest 
of honor. In his speech he commended the 
PWAP, saying that the projects for artists 
have done more than anything else for the 
promotion of interest in art. “It gave artists 
the opportunity to shcw what they could do 
and in sections where we didn’t know there 
were any artists, many were discovered.” 
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SUMMER SESSION 
FROM JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16 


A six-week summer course in Art. 
Instruction in all branches of Public 
School Art Methods, Drawing, 


Painting, Illustration, 


Modeling. Lectures on Art History 
and Appreciation. 


Graduate and 


Design and 


Director of Summer Session, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


Undergraduate Courses. For Teach- 
ers and Supervisors of Art and for 
High School students in preparation 
for an Art career. Eleven instructors 
in constant attendance. 

— Send for Summer Bulletin — 
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G Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibiti r 
reat en Oo - Oo an 1tions ; 
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‘ 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. Paintings from the Bliss Collection, Mu- satt. Ferargil Gallery (63 East 57th)— , 

Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts—May: seum of Modern Art. To May 4: Paintings by Grant Wood. ' 
Work by Anne Goldthwaite. SOUTHBOROUGH, MASS. Fifteen Gallery (37 West 57th)—To May ' 

LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. St. Mark’s School—May 3-10: Illuminated 4: Memorial exhibition by Charles Basing. ; 

Laguna Beach Art Association—May: Etch- manuscripts (A. F. A.). French & Co. (210 East 57th)—Permanent ; 

ings by Ivan Messenger. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. exhibition of antiques. Gallery Secession ; 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts—To May (49 West 12th)—To May 13: Paintings 

Foundation of Western Art—May: San 12: Flower exhibition. May 6-25: Hamil- by Louis Shanker and group. Grand Cen- 
Francisco regional painters and sculptors ; ton Easter Field Collection. tral Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)— 
second annual exhibition California figure WELLESLEY, MASS. To May 4: Drawings by Pat Thompson. 
painters. Los Angeles Museum—To June Farnsworth Museum—May 4-June 1: Paint- May 7-18: Flower paintings by Eulabee ’ 
10: 16th annual painters and sculptors ex- ings by Agnes A. Abbott. Dix. May 13-18: Annual competition and 
hibition; book plate international; draw- WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. exhibition of the Prix de Rome. (Fifth 
ings by Andre Aldrin. Williamstown College—May 6-25: Prints Ave. Galleries)—May 6-18: Portraits by 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. from the collection of Lessing J. Rosen- John Lavalle. Grant Galleries (9 East 

Mills College Art Gallery—To May 15: Post- wald (C. A. A.). 57th)—To May 11: Recent paintings by 

ers; woodcuts. WORCESTER, MASS. Warren Newcombe. Grolier Club (47 East Ca 
OAKLAND, CAL. Worcester Art Museum—To May 19: Chinese 60th)—-To May 8: Work by Joseph and ' 

Oakland Art Gallery—To May 9: Paintings art of the 18th century. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Harlow Mc- 

by Margaret Bruton. DETROIT, MICH. Donald & Co. (667 Fifth Ave.)—To May 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Detroit Institute of Arte—May: 4th annual 11: Paintings by Ogden M. Pleissner. 

Art Center—To May 4: Oils and water colors photographic salon. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th)—Permanent 
by Victor Arnantoff. May 6-18: Oils and GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. exhibition of antiquities. Frederick Kep- Mi 
water colors by Dorothy Duncan. Califor- Grand Rapids Art Gallery—May: Non-jury pell & Co. (16 East 57th)—To May 20: 
nia Palace of the Legion of Honor—May : show by artists of Grand Rapids and vi- Etchings by Heintzelman. Kleemann Gal- 

Work by Californians; exhibition by Pa- cinity. leries (38 East 57th)—May: Lithographs Br 

cific Arts Association. To May 20: First MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. by Childe Hassam. John Levy Galleries 

annual exhibition by Bay Region Art As- Minneapolis Institute of Arts—To May 18: (1 East 57th)—May: Old masters. Julius 

sociation. Work by students in the Minneapolis Levy (602 Madison Ave.)—To May 7: 
DENVER, COLO. School or Art. Photographs by Cartier Bresson, Walker 

Denver Art Museum—May: 4list annual ex- ST. LOUIS, MO. Evans, Alvarez Bravo. Macbeth Gallery 
hibition by artists of Denver and Rocky Artist’s Guild—May 13-27: Work by Alex- (11 East 57th)—To May 13: Paintings by D: 
Mountain region. andra Galston. City Art Museum—To Emil Carlsen. Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 

FORT COLLINS, COLO. May 4: Japanese textiles and costumes; East 57th)—-To May 11: Paintings by An- 

Colorado Agricultural College—May 12-20: Chinese ceramics. May 8-June 12: Paint- dre Masson. Guy E. Mayer Gallery (578 

Modern photography (A. F. A.). ings by artists of St. Louis and vicinity. Madison)—To May 18: Drypoints and M 
HARTFORD, CONN. HOPEWELL, N. J. etchings by Louis C. Rosenberg. Midtown 

Avery Museum—To May 6: Churches of Hopewell Library-Museum — May 1-30: Galleries (553 Fifth Ave.)—May: Work by 
Apulia. To May 12: Costumes exhibited Paintings of Hopewell and Provincetown Minna Citron. Metropolitan Galleries (730 
in connection with Tercentenary Celebra- by Helen Boswell. Fifth Ave.)—Old Masters. Montross Gal- 
tion. MONTCLAIR, N. J. lery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To May 11: Paint- 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Montclair Art Museum—To May 5: Work by ings by Charles Ellis. Milch Galleries (108 : 

Art Club of Washington—To May 3: Oils children in the Saturday morning art class. West 57th)—To May 11: Figure and land- Ww 
by Ernest Roth. May 5-17: Photographs To May 12: Needlework pictures by Geor- scape studies by Leon Kroll. Museum of 
by Leonard Craske. Corcoran Gallery of giana Brown Harbeson. the City of New York (Fifth Ave. at 
Art—To May 5: 14th annual exhibition of NEWARK, N. J. 103rd)—Early New York History. Museum 
Contemporary American oil painting. May: Newark Museum—May: Tibet—customs, art of Irish Art (Park Ave. at 57th)—May: 
Miniatures by Americans. Smithsonian and religion; design in sculpture. Paintings by Power O’Malley. Museum Li 
Institution—To May 19: Work by Harri- TRENTON, N. J. of Modern Art (11 West 53rd)—To May 
son Cady. May 2-31: Pastel studies by New Jersey State Museum—May 12-June 16: 14: African art. Georgette Passedoit Gal- 

Howard Fremont Stratton. Studio House Work of American illustrators, children’s lery (22 East 60th)—To May 9: Paintings 
—To May 12: Paintings by Edward Bruce. work from studio of Van Deering Perrine. of Provence by Baila. Rockefeller Center Ww 
ATLANTA, GA. MANCHESTER, N. H. (Maison Francaise)—-Famous French Wo- 

High Museum of Art—To May 12: Sculpture Currier Gallery of Art—May: Oils by John men. Rockefeller Center (Mezzanine Gal- 

by Julian H. Harris. Noble; sculpture for homes and gardens; lery)—May: Leica photographs. Rocke- 
CHICAGO, ILL. wood engravings by Winslow Homer; Gua- feller Center (Forum)—To May 15: In- M 

Arts Club of Chicago—To May 18: Annual tamalan textiles. dustrial Arts Exposition. Salmagundi Club 
exhibition by members. Century Galleries TAOS, N. M. (47 Fifth Ave.)—May 10-Sept. 30: Annual 
—May: Exhibition by members of Equity Museum of New Mexico—May: Paintings by summer exhibition. Schultheis Galleries Or 
of Chicago. O’Brien Galleries—May: Work students of U. S. Indian school; etchings (142 Fulton St.)—Permanent exhibition of 
by Valentin Vidaurreta. Palette & Chisel by Gene Kloss. work by American and foreign artists. E. 
Club—May: 40th annual exhibition of BROOKLYN, N. Y. & A. Silberman Galleries (32 East 57th)— 
paintings and sculpture. Tudor Galleries— Brooklyn Museum—May: Persian minia- May: Old Masters. Sixtieth Street Gallery 
To May 10: Work by Alworthy S. Wheel- tures. To May 12: American block prints. (138 East 60th)—May: Fifty American 
er. Artist’s Guild—To May 25: Exhibition by painters. Valentine Gallery (69 East 57th) b 

DECATUR, ILL. members. Towers Hotel—To May 24: —To May 18: Group exhibition. Howard C 

Decatur Institute of Arts—May: High school Work by Brooklyn Painters and Sculptors. Young Galleries (677 Fifth Ave.)—May: 

art WOFK. aes ii BUFFALO, N. Y. Paintings of the 18th century. b 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Buffalo Fine Arts Academy—May: Work of SHESTER, N. Y. 

John Herron Art Institute—May: Inter-Cam- students of the School of Fine Arts. Memorial ast Gaiters oTo May 20: Work by R 
era Club exhibition; work by Indiana art- ELMIRA, N. Y. . Rochester artists and craftsmen. F 
ists. Arnot Art Gallery—May 5-28; Mid-Western SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. in 

DUBUQUE, IA. F . water colors (A. F. A.); E. C. W. Camps  gyiamore College—To May 13: Chinese tex- L 

Dubuque Art Association—May: City-wide water colors; drawings and pastels (A. tiles (C. A. A.) 
exhibition by Junior Art Association. F. A.). ‘STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. : NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. Staten Island Institute of Arts & Science— 

Phayer Museum—To May 10: American an- New Rochelle Public Library—To May 11: To May 5: Egyptian art and life. May 
nual of photography. May 13-31; Paint- Painters’ show. May 11-June 8: Illustra- 13-June 15: Paintings by Staten Island 
ings and drawings by Albert Bloch. tor’s show. artists . 

BATON ROUGE, LA. NEW YORK, N. ¥. : SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Louisiana State University—May: Work by Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—May: Paint- 

students in Fine Arts Department. 82nd)—To May 5: Bryson Burroughs ings and drawing by the late Nathaniel 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. Memorial exhibition. May 10-June 9: Por- Cobb 

Arts & Crafts Club—To May 9: Work by traits loaned by members of the Society "WHITE PLAINS, N. ¥. 
members of the New Orleans Garden Club. of the Cincinnati. May 13-June 9: Stone- Westchester Workshop—To May 6: Oils by 4 
May 10-16: Work by children at the New ware by Charles F. Binns. American Fine Hawley ‘event A 
Orleans Art School. Isaac Delgado Mu- Arts Building (215 West 57th)—To May ie al ie iA oO. B 
seum of Art—May 5-29: 12th circuit ex- 14: Photography. An American Place (509 re a “May 5: 18th i 
hibition by Southern States Art League. Madison Ave.)—To May 14: Paintings by Cimeinmnati Art Museum—To May 5: D 

z E 38 . . International water color show. May 10- D 
ANDOVER, MASS. Arthur G. Dove. Argent Galleries (42 aS. 2. : i hibiti ¢ Ameria E 

Addison Gallery of American Art—To May West 57th)—To May 11: Paintings by June 9: 42nd annual ex ~ a} — =< : 

19: Design in local industry. Charlotte Berend. May 13-Oct 1: Work can art. To June 1: Greek and Far Ha ; 
BOSTON, MASS. by members of National Association ern art. TELAND, 0 6 

Doll & Richards—To May 4: Paintings by of Women Painters and _ Sculptors. CLEV ND, - ee 6 
Emma Fordyce MacRae. May 6-18: Paint- A. W. A. Clubhouse (353 West 57th)—To Cleveland Museum of Art—May: 1 = ; 
ings by E. Bernard Lintott. Grace Horne May 4: Flower paintings. Brummer Gal- nual exhibition of Cleveland artists a 7 
Galleries—To May 11: Paintings and water lery (55 East 57th)—Sculpture by Mateo craftsmen. : 
colors by Robert Hallowell, Elinor Good- Hernandez. Frans Buffa & Sons (58 West 3 antag hang 2. May: 25th F 
ridge and Karl Zerbe. Robert C. Vose— 57th)—Paintings by Singer, Dearth, Griffin Columbus eee? * f Colt br Bs eas all 3 
To May 11: Memorial exhibition of water and Dooyewaard. Contemporary Arts (41 annual exhib ae a = = a der h 
colors by Harold Warren. West 54th)—To May 11: Paintings of Little i Oe ee fae P 

EASTHAMPTON, MASS. painters’ children. To May 18: Paintings Grey E in MA CITY. OKLA I 

Williston Academy—To May 10: Pueblo In- by Emory Ladanyi. Delphic Studios (724 4.1. ae Sate tty_—To May 7: Nora 3 

dian Painting (A. F. A.). Fifth Ave.)—To May 4: Paintings by Mal- pas scr pa Wild. Flow ie eres s 
FITCHBURG, MASS. vin Gray Johnson, sculptures by Richmond American Wi oer 5 

Fitchburg Art Center—May: Tapestries lent Barthe and Sargent Johnson. May 6-20: PORTLAND, ORE. ¥ 

by French & Co. Oils by members of Chicago Society of Portland Art Association—To May 13: Paint- } 
GROTON, MASS. Artists. Dikran Kelekian (598 Madison ings and etchings by Lilian Bain; work by 

Groton School—May 14-25: Illuminated Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of Egyptian Museum Art School. 4 

manuscripts (A. F, A.). and Persian antiquities. Durand-Ruel (12 MEADVILLE, PA. J 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. East 57th)—To May 11: Pastels and gou- Allegheny College—To May 7: “The artist I 
Smith College Art Museum—To May 19: aches by Degas, Renoir, Pissarro and Cas- and his community.” (A. F. A.). 4 
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SCRANTON, PA. 
Everhart Museum—May 10-20: North Amer- 
ican wild flowers (A. F. A.). 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum—To May 13: Phila- 
delphia furniture makers. May 4-June 12: 
Abstract painting, 1910-1935. Art Club— 
To May 4: Second annual exhibition of 
Pastime Painters. Boyer Galleries—To 
May 16: Water colors by Renee Lahm. To 
May 25: Prints and drawings by French 
Masters. Gimbel Galleries—To May 19: 
Paintings by Leon Karp, Saul Schary. 
Modern Galleries—May 6-18: Japanese 
prints. Philadelphia Art Alliance—To May 
6: Water colors by W. A. Hofstetter and 
Helene Iungerich ; miniature Camera Club; 
ship model exhibition. May 6-30: Phila- 
delphia water Color Club. May 7-15 Mem- 
orial exhibition of trays by Charles F. 
Feurer. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To May 12: Prints from 
the Century of Progress, 1934. To May 
26: Paintings by Randall Davey. To June 
2: Paintings by Leon Kroll. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of the Rhode Island School of De- 

sign—May 4-17: Portugese handcraft. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—To May 13: 
French paintings of 19th and 20th cen- 
turies; six bronzes by Epstein; portraits 
by Old Masters; etchings from The Society 
of American Etchers. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—To May 12: 
Antique furniture and decorative arts 
owned in Dallas County. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To May 15: Modern 
German graphic art. May 5-26: Eighth 
annual exhibition of public school art. 
Herzog Galleries—To May 15: Scandanav- 
ian art crafts, etchings by Wuanita Smith. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Whitte Memorial Museum—May 1-10: Art 
forms in nature (A. F. A.). To May 18: 
Contemporary American painting (C. A. 
A.). 


APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College—To May 15: Byzantine 
paintings from Fogg Museum; incunabula 
loaned by Bressler & Co. 

MADISON, WIS. 

Wisconsin Union—To May 15: Paintings by 

Grant Wood. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Milwaukee Art Institute—To May 15: Inter- 
national Photo Salon. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Library—May: Paintings by 
Sister Cassiana Marie. 


Corcoran Buys Six Works 

The following paintings have been purchased 
by the Corcoran Gallery of Art from the 14th 
Corcoran Biennial Exhibition: “St. Francis” 
by John R. Conner, “Paddock No. 1” by 
Randall Davey, “Choir Practice” by Lauren 
Ford, “Torso” by Richard E. Miller, “Prov- 
incetown Wharf” by Ross Moffett, and “Still 
Life: Rubber Plant” by John E. Thompson. 


Do You Know That— 


George Grey Barnard first studied sculp- 
ture under David Richards, carving two 
busts of children from marble without mea- 
surement? . . . According to the terms of 
the endowment the Freer Gallery of Art in 
Washington is closed to any more accessions 
of American art for its permanent collec- 
tions? . . . Frederick MacMonnies, creator 
of “Civic Virtue,” has just finished a bust of 
Julio Gatti-Casazza, retired manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera? ... Cézanne, after 
115 sittings for his portrait of Vollard, re- 
marked, “The front of the shirt is not bad”? 
. . . Masaccio, the nickname of Tomaso 
Guidi, fifteenth century Florentine painter, 
means “shiftless’? . . . Lord Leverhulme 
cut out the head of his portrait by Augustus 
John thereby creating a great furore in the 
art world fifteen years ago? ... Michel- 
angelo locked Pope Julius II out of the 
Sistine Chapel because of his harsh criti- 
cism? . . . Philip II of Spain refused to 
accept El Greco’s “The Martyrdom” for pious 
reasons? ... Louis Lozowick was once in- 
vited by the Soviet Government to visit 
Russia as a guest of U. S. S. R. trade 
unions? . . . Whistler once challenged 
George Moore, literary figure and art critic, 
to a duel? . . . Louis Phillippe jatled 
Daumier because of his jibes in caricature 
of the “fat” king? ... Ethel Rose, widow 
of Guy Rose, who will be remembered as 
among the five great exponents of impres- 
sionism in America, just held a most suc- 
cessful exhibition at the Stendahl Galleries 


in Los Angeles? ... There are fifteen ex- 
patriate American artists in Paris who have 
lived there more than ten years? .. . 


George Bellows studied under Henri at the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art? 
. . . There are fifteen paintings by Childe 
Hassam in the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington? 

Many will wish a happy birthday to Ho- 
bart Nichols, painter, born May 1, 1869, in 
Washington; Robert Hinckley, portrait 
painter, May 3, 1853, Massachusetts; John 
F. Carlson, landscape painter, May 4, 1875, 
Sweden; George Elmer Browne, painter, 
May 6, 1871, Massachusetts; Ernest Knaufft, 
art director, May 9, 1864, New Jersey; 
Churchill Ettinger, etcher, May 10, 1903, 
New Jersey; John Frost, landscape painter, 
May 14, 1890, Pennsylvania? 

M. M. ENGEL. 
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Classified 


Advertisements 


The rate for Classified Advertising ts 
10c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. Copy must be type- 
written or printed clearly. Address: THE 
Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New 
York City. 











FOR PRESERVATION OF PAINTINGS, ‘Picture 

Preservo,”” (Reg.) Send 50c in stamps for trial 
sample. Sold in $1, $3, $5 bottles. Constant 
users: Wildenstein & Co., Inc., Ehrich-Newhouse, 
Ine., Lilienfeld Galleries, Inc., Philip Suval, Inc. 
Address: M. Grieve, 232 East 59th, New York. 





NEW AND USED drawing 
brushes, drawing tables, artists, architects’ 

supplies bought and sold. New York Central 

Supply Co., 64 Third Avenue, New York. 


instruments, air 


ARTISTS MATERIALS and Picture Frames, 
N. RABINOWITZ, 8 West 29th. New York. 
Telephone: AShland 4-9839. Prompt Service. 


COMPLETE STOCK for Artists, schools and 

students at most reasonable price. EAGLE 
SUPPLY CO., 327 West 42nd Street, New York. 
LAckawanna 4-2812. 


NEW YORK ART GALLERY, located in heart of 

art center, wants promising young Western art- 
ist. Nominal fee for use of gallery. Address: 
Box 502. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orde.3 filled promptly 
anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 





ART CLUBS, COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND IN- 

DIVIDUALS interested in lantern slides will 
find a most complete assortment of paintings, 
sculpture, etc., ranging from pre-historic to pres- 
ent-day art. Address: Box 504. 





ARTIST SUPPLY PRICE LIST sent free. Central 
Art Supply Co., 64 Third Avenue, New York. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 3” 
wide. $1.95. Many patterns. BRAXTON ART 
COMPANY, 353 E. 58, New York. 





YOUNG MODERN ART INSTRUCTOR, University 

experience, training Europe, America, wants 
position; history, theory, practice: fine, applied 
arts. Box 506, The Art Digest. 





HEADQUARTERS, Genuine Dry Colors for Artists 
use. FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, 205 Fulton 
St., New York. 


MAN, 34, seven years teaching sculpture and 

painting in nationally known art school; cura- 
tor, experience, available June 1. Address Box 
50 The Art Digest. 


Buyers’ Guide to ‘THE ART DIGEST’S Advertisers 


Addresses Will Be Found in Advertisements. Firms listed here will be glad to send announcements or catalogues to readers on request. 





ART GALLERIES 
American Art-Anderson Galleries..17 







Art Institute of Chicago 
Baer School of Art 










Metropolitan School of Art ... 
Miami Art Institute .... 







87 Summer School at Saugatuck ....25 
.26 Syracuse University 21, 










Argent Galleries ...c.ccccccccsscesseeeees Blake Studios oi 26 Midwest Summer School .. 200088 Taos School Of Art 2.0... cccccccececcee 26 
Brummer Gallery .......--+ if Berkshire International . 26 Minneapolis School of Art .......... 27 Thurn School of Modern Art ...... 26 
Ralph M. Chait Galleriex . i Bierhals SChOOl ....0.....0++. 25 Moore Inst. of Art, Science &€ Traphagen School of Fashion ....28 
Downtown Gallery .......... ‘ Boothbay Studios . 24 EREBIOY ~ crcsceesessnsessssscecnveecssesose 28 OU OF POM: sofcscscragucctess 25 
Durand-Ruel ............. BrowRe Art ClA8B ........0..ccrcecsvere 25 Mt. Bethel School of Art ........06024 Walter Goltz School ........ 29 
Ehrich-Newhouse Cal. School of Arts & Crafts ....28 New Orleans Art School . Guy Wiggin’s Art Colony 

Ferargil Gallery Cape School of Art ....... sepeaeape 26 N. ¥. Ceramic Studios .. Woisieke School ............ 

Pifteen Gallery ....cc.s0+ Carnegie INstitute ........:cccccecereerees 25 N. Y. School of Applie Woodbury School .........ccc000- 


Grand Central Galleries . 






Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 















Woodstock School of Painting ts 


“- 2 : 

Grant Gallery ........... Chouinard School of Art .... 28 N. ¥. School of Fine & Applied Stanley Woodward School .......... 24 
Jacob Hirsch ........0.00 Cleveland School of Art sv 28 MMI Gecabhadasadateeidbesccsdcainatakwcassvcten 27 Worcester Art Museum School ....28 
John Levy Galleries .. Colorado Springs Fine Arts Otis Art Institute we BT 

Macbeth Galleries ...... CERLEF — recorees pemcacclepsidscecmesesiaaed 26 Painters’ Farm cess... 28 ARTISTS BRUSHES 

Pierre Matisse ......... Corcoran School of Art .. 28 Eric Pape School of Art ..........-. 29 - M._ Grumbacher ..........00000 sesseseseene $1 
Midtown Gallery .. Cross Art SCROOL .........1scsseeeee 26 Penn, Academy of Fine Arts ...... 27 United Brush Manufactories ......: $1 
Milch Galleries Damariscotta Summer School ....20 Penn State oe... ee ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Morton Galleries 
Rains Gallery .......ccc.c00000 - 
Arthur U. Newton Galleries ........ 
Salons Of AMETiCA .......ccesceeesseees 
Schultheis Galleries 
Valentine Gallery acne 
MOREE BOO. oiicececsncesesccesceees 
ART SCHOOLS 
Academy of Allied Arts .......000+ 29 






Ce Or tee tee i ee Se Cote CO 10 ae te ie te te ee 


Design Workshop  .........0.000 27 
Eliot O’Hara School ... 
Eastport Summer School . 
Jerry Farnsworth School . 
Fontainebleau 
Grand Central School of Art . 
John Lyman Art Class ........ 
Hans Hofmann School ........ of 
International School of Art .... 









Pratt Institute 
27 Winold Reiss Scho 


Wayman Adams Portrait Class....26 Kansas City Art Inst. ............ ‘ee8 Lester Stevens ... 
Boris Anisfeld Summer School ....24 Naum M. Los School of Art ......28 St. Louis School of 
Art Academy of Cincinnati ........ 27 Maryland Institute ......ccccccceeeees 28 Studio School of Art 


26 Rhode Island School of Design ....26 
24 Ringling School Of Art cecccccccoes 
25 Rockport Summer Class ‘ 
28 Romanovsky Painting Class 
Sayner Summer School 
School of the Boston Museum ....28 


Smell Art ClASS .ecccccccccreeee sasocnncted 24 


Sits ae G. P. Putnam 





Devoe & Raynolds ........... 
Ernst H. Friedrichs, Inc. 
Henry Grossman 
M. Grumbacher 
Lee’s Art Shop ... os 
Little Art Shop ......... 29 
Permanent Pigments . 
Talens € SOM ....00..... a 
a Oe EE I, tidiistecicirrennsinsnniis 16 
MISCELLANEWI s 
Ahim, Restorer 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST of MAINE 
ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
Rendering in Pencil & Pen & Ink 
HELEN E. CLEAVES, Teacher Training 
RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN 
Pottery & Modeling 
WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
Industrial & Advertising Design 


MARGARET STONE, Teacher Training 
ELAINE HALPIN, Pottery 


FRANK L. ALLEN 
Painting, Oil & Water Color 


JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16 


FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 
FACULTY @ COURSES @ CREDITS 
Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 

| 27 Fairmount St., Brookline, Mass. 


PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 1 to August 9 
Study Art this summer in the heart of the Alleghenies. 
ndergraduate and graduate courses including Drawing, 
Design, Art Crafts, Oil and Water Color Painting, Art 
Education —— both Teaching and Supervision, 








Po! 
a. room, board surprisingly low. 
‘or Special Art Bulletin, Address 
pinecton OF SUMMER SESSIONS - State College, Pa. 





BORIS cANISFELD 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 
For information write 
Miss Marocuka ANISFELD 
155 Carl Street Chicago, IIl. 






STANLEY 


WOODWARD 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 


Bass Rocks, Gloucester 
July and August 
PAINTING IN OIL & WATER COLOR 
Tri i 44 Hant St., Newton, Mass. 


Write for Circular 







JERRY FARNSWORTH, A.N.A. 


Summer School of Painting 
on 


Landscape, Portrait, Still Life, Oil and 
Watercolor. Term: June 15 to Sept. 15. 
Write for Circular. Address: Secretary, 


Farnsworth Summer School, Truro, Mass. 


ROCKPORT SUMMER CLASS 
by A. F. LEVINSON 


Individual instruction, July 1 to Sept. 1, 
at Rockport, Mass. Atlantic Ave. Studio. 
For information, inquire at: 


Mr. Levison, 8911—153rd Street 
Jamaica, N. Y. or phone AStoria 6-9343d 


MT. BETHEL SCHOOL OF 
MODERN ART 


Frankel Farm - Mt. Bethel, Pa. 
Beautifully situated near Delaware Water Gap 
Tuition including board and lodging—$25.00 per week 
Salary increment credits given to teachers 
For catalogue write 
Jeseph Raskin — Director — 96 Fifth Ave, N.Y. C. 






































A Review of the Field in Art Education 


N.Y. Art Plan 


New York’s “Municipal Art Committee of 
One Hundred,” chronic point of irritation for 
the radical Artists’ Committee for Action, has 
announced the personnel of the fourteen sub- 
committees which will plan and execute the 
specific projects in “the ambitious program to 
awaken a consciousness of the arts in the 
minds of the citizens of New York.” The 
chairman is Mrs. Henry Breckinridge, ap- 
pointed by Mayor LaGuardia, and she has an- 
nounced the following committees for the fine 
arts, whose members cover a wide range of 
artistic opinion. 

Art Division Assistant—Marchal Landgren. 

Art Advisory Committee—Abram Pool, Jonas 
Lie, Mrs. Samuel Lewisohn, Mrs. Frances Pol- 
lak. 

Art Plans and Exhibits Committee—Herbert 
E. Winlock, chairman, Alfred H. Barr. Jr., 
Dr. S. A. Blan, Holger Cahill, George Pearse 
Ennis, Joseph H. Freedlander, Wood Gaylor, 
Helen Harmon, Alexandrina Harris, Mrs. J. B. 
Handley-Graves, Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock, Mrs. 
Leonebel Jacobs, Leon Kroll, Jonas Lie, 
Michael Loew, Louis Lozowick, Mrs. Audrey 
McMahon, Wallace Morgan, Vernon C. Porter, 
Mrs. John T. Pratt, Ellen Ravenscroft, Hard- 
inge Scholle, Mrs. John S. Sheppard, John 
Sloan, F. Ballard Williams. 

Art Curricula Committee of Music and Art 
High School—Forest Grant, chairman, Alon 
Bement, A. Piccirilli, Mrs. Frances Pollak. 

Public Works Division (Art)—Mrs. Frances 
Pollak, chairman. 

Special Art Committee on Plans and Pro- 
grams—Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Miss Anne Mor- 
gan, Jonas Lie, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Philip Youtz. The other committees have to 
do with music, the drama and other activities 
of the municipal art undertaking. 

“Now we really can begin to do something,” 
Mrs. Breckinridge is quoted as saying in the 
New York Herald Tribune. “My sub-commit- 
tee members are so enthusiastic and have so 
many ideas that I’m nearly dead with co-opera- 
tion.” She said that the chief purpose of the 
Committee of One Hundred was to take the 
leadership in providing recreational education 
of high quality for the citizens of the city at 
prices which they could afford to pay. 
According to Mrs. Breckinridge, the Munic- 




















graduate credit. 


June 24 to 
August 6 





ADDRESS: SNELL ART CLASS, 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


New course in the History of Art, for graduate or under- 
Courses in Freehand, Water Color, Graphics, 
Architectural Drawing & Design; also in Music, Drama, Liberal 
Arts, and Education. 
galleries, museums, and historical shrines. 


WRITE FOR SUMMER FINE ARTS BULLETIN. 


@ THIS IS YUGOSLAVIA YEAR ®@ 
Paint with 


HENRY B. SNELL 


In Colorful Old 


June 29th @ RAGUSA and SARAJEVO e Sept. 6th 


c/o M. C. BOYD, BLOOMFIELD, N. j. 





ipal Art Center, chief project of the committee, 
will be the nucleus tor artistic and musical ex- 


pression in New York. Its principal features 
will be an “excellent art gallery, with the work 
of all nations represented, but designed to 
stimulate American artists;” a great stadium 
for the drama and opera comique; a municipal 
radio station; office space; and a children’s gal- 
lery. Another project calls for the creation 
of a free music and art high school, available 
to talented pupils from all parts of the city. 

Of interest is the fact that letters from 
fourteen states have been received by the 
chairman asking her to outline similar art 
projects for them. 

Mrs. Breckenridge said that when the com- 
mittee had completed its program and the ven- 
ture had become permanent, the scope of its 
activity would be so wide that it would elimi- 
nate all unemployment among artists and mu- 
sicians and take them off the relief rolls. She 
praised the interest taken by Mayor LaGuardia, 
remarking that “the city certainly should be 
proud of the first Mayor who is attempting to 
reach the souls of the people.” In conclusion 
the chairman said: “We want the people 
to have opportunities for listening to the best 
music and seeing the finest art that we can 
produce for them. We want them to have the 
joys of living, which up to now only the 
privileged few have been able to enjoy.” 

Mrs. Breckenridge’s temporary offices are at 
11 West 42nd Street. Headquarters will later 
be established in a brownstone house at 62 
West 53rd Street, which is being renovated for 
that purpose. 





At Sayner, on Plum Lake 


At Sayner, Wisconsin, on Plum Lake, nine 
hours drive from Chicago, Florence White 
Williams conducts a summer art class under 
the management of the Sayner Hotel. Here is 
a wealth of inspiration for the beginner or 
professional. Instruction is individual and 
each person may choose his medium working 
out studies under the guidance of Miss Wil- 
liams, a distinguished Chicago artist. 

Full advantage of out-door opportunities is 
taken by the group. Weekly criticisms aug- 
ment Miss Williams’ guidance. Art apprecia- 
tion programs are also planned. 









PHILADELPHIA 


Fine program of concerts, trips to art 













Box 42, BENNETT HALL 
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Result of High School Pencil Contest Shown 





A Review of the Field in Art Education 





“Unemployed.” A Pencil Sketch by Jacob Landau. 


The rapid growth of art interest in American 
high schools is manifest by the mass of entries 
sent this year to the annual Scholastic-Eldorado 
Awards Competition, sponsored by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company and Scholastic, the 
national high school weekly. In addition to 
the thousands of pencil drawings which poured 
in from all over the country, other thousands 
were eliminated by teachers who wished to 
be represented by only the best efforts of their 
pupils, 

The first award for 1934-35 was voted to 
Jacob Landau of Overbrook High School, Phila- 
delphia, whose study “exhibited the newer 
methods of obtaining a variety of effects with 
drawing pencils.” Second prize went to Harry 
Bertoia of Cass Technical High School, De- 
troit, “for a sketch whose outstanding in- 
terest was the unusual renderings of light and 
shadow.” Third prize was won by Freda 


Leibovitz of Girl’s High School, Philadelphia. 
Honorable mentions: William Libby, South 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh; Edward Vel- 
ichka, East Tech High School, Cleveland; 
Vivian Stewart, Roosevelt High School, Oak- 
land; Reynold Brown, City High School, Al- 
hambra; and John Hodermarsky, West Tech 
High School, Cleveland. 

The announcement said in part: “The spon- 
sors are particularly pleased with. the growing 
number of entries, because it indicates a rapid 
increase in interest in using the pencil as a 
medium of expression. The teachers have 
found that this contest offered the incentive 
for outside practice and great interest in 
sketching on the part of the students. The 
result was improvement in technique on the 
part of those students who entered the con- 
test, even in cases where the final effort was 
not good enough to justify its being included. 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


FIGURE, LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 
PORTRAIT, PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, 


OIL, WATER COLOR TECHNIQUE 


Credits given for salary increment purposes. 


JULY 1 to SEPT. 1, 1935 


Write for Circular A 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
Box 82 














FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Palace of Fontainebleau - France 
JUNE 25th to SEPTEMBER 25th 


Architecture - Painting - Sculpture - Fresco - Interior Decoration - Design - Etching 
American Office: 119 East 19th St., New York City 





Provincetown, Mass. 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
LYME, CONN. 


Opening: June 1st 


Classes: In all mediums, Landscape, 
Figure, Portrait . . . . 8th Season. 


Write for Booklet 
REVISED RATES B. E. Credits 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 91... AUGUST 2 


BASIC AND ADVANCED CLASSES IN 
PICTORIAL STRUCTURE, INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN, DRAWING, LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING AND METHODS IN TEACHING ART. 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS BOX B 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHENLEY PARK PITTSBURGH 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


AT SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 
affiliated with 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


June 24 - August $31, 1985 
Classes in figure painting, landscape, still 
life painting, lithography, pictorial design. 
INSTRUCTORS: FREDERICK F. FURSMAN, Director. 

FRANCIS CHAPIN m EDGAR A. RUPPRECHT 
Address: Sec’y., Summer School of Painting 
Saugatuck, Michigan 


MIDWEST 


SAINTE GENEVIEVE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
gw Six Weeks Outdoor Painting 
July 8 to! August 17 


Ozark Colony Creative Arts 
JESSIE RICKLY-AIMEE SCHWEIG — Ste. Genevieve, Me. 






















R. W. Woiceske Will take a few more 
students for instruction in 
Summer 


ETCHING & PAINTING 
for particulars write 
Woodstock or inquire at 


Art Class 


at the Kleemann Galleries 


38 East 57th Street 
New York City 


BIERHALS 
PAINTING SCHOOL 


WOODSTOCK - - - NEW YORK 
JUNE 15 SEPTEMBER 15 


Woodstock, N. Y. 





— COLOR THEORY TAUGHT — 


- Otto Bierhals 


Until June Ist 
JERSEY 


Instructor - - - 


Send For Circular 
25 


a 
LYLE AVENUE, TENAFLY, WEW 





Study and paint in beautifal Wisconsin Northwoods with 
FLORENCE WHITE WILLIAMS 
at 


THE SAYNER 
HOTEL AND BUNGALOWS ON PLUM LAKE 
Sayner, Wisconsin 
June 15th to September 4th, 1935 
For information address the hotel er write: 
Miss Williams at 4533 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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THE THURN SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 







































































SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 
JUNE 24 - SEPTEMBER 13 
ENTER ANY TIME 
DRAWING, COMPOSITION, AND PAINTING, FIGURE, 
STILL LIFE, AND LANDSCAPE, STUDIO and OUTDOORS 


For Cireslar (D) address 
ERNEST THURN, Director East Gloucester, Mass. 















































INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 
COOPERATING WITH 


THE BERKSHIRE SUMMER 

SCHOOL OF ART AT MONTEREY 

tn the Berkshire Hills of Western Massachusetts 
cs. EMMY °%: 
ZWEYBRUCK 
OF VIENNA 

AND WELL KNOWN AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 

FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 

BERKSHIRE INTERNAT‘L 

540 High St., Newark, N. J. 


































































































COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
{formerly Broadmoor Art Academy] 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
SUMMER SCHOOL, June 24th to August 17th 


STANLEY LOTHROP BOARDMAN ROBINSON 
General Director Art Director 


Life Classes - - - Boardman Robinson 
Landscape Class Ernest Fiene 
Lithography - - - - Laurence B. Field 
Applied Graphic Art - Warren Chappell 
Tuition for each class - $15.00 per month 
Evening Life Class - - - $8.00 per month 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, West Dale Street 





































































































SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 
UP IN THE BERKSHIRES 


June 17 to Sept. 15 


LEO B. BLAKE 
INSTRUCTOR 
- REASONABLE RATES - 
Write for Folder for unusual details 
BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS, 





















GEORGE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
BAER Summer 
School 
of Art 











WEST - CORNWALL 
CONNECTICUT 








Write for 





Catalog 


























SUMMER CLASS 


in 
LANDSCAPE DRAWING, PAINTING, 
OILS & WATER COLORS 
JULY 1st - SEPT. Ist 


W. Lester Stevens, A.N.A. 


Catalogue sent on request - ROCKPORT, MASS. 











Art in Education 


The old idea that art education is some- 
thing alien and divorced from education in 
other fields has been exploded, according to 
Prof. George Hess of Syracuse University’s 
Summer Sessions in Art. “There is,” he writes, 
“a growing emphasis upon the fine arts in the 
field of education and art may be said now 
to be paying dividends. Where the schools 
have failed industry has pointed the way by 
providing art training for many students whom 
they later employed as thoroughly trained and 
highly paid designers and artists. 

“Art schools in all types of work are flour- 
ishing throughout the nation due in large 
measure to the incorporation of fine arts col- 
leges in our higher institutions of learning, and 
to the excellent training in accordance with 
the best professional standards. Hundreds of 
graduates hold important positions as profes- 
sional artists and teachers in colleges, normal 
schools and public schools. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the rapid growth of the 
summer sessions courses given in art in the 
leading fine arts colleges. 

“Approximately three-fourths of the students 
entering Syracuse University have been influ- 
enced in their decision by their high school 
teachers who have either attended summer ses- 
sions here or have made other contacts with 
the institution. The high school is playing an 
increasingly important part, through its teach- 
ers, in the guidance of the student in the field 
of art education.” 


Scholarships for Girls 


A group of distinguished New Yorkers, prom- 
inent in art and literature, will award the two 
special scholarships which the Finch School, 
New York, is offering for the Fall of 1935. 
The Edward Bruce Scholarship in Fine Art 
will be awarded by a committee composed of 
Mr. Bruce, consulting expert of the Painting 
and Sculpture Section of the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department; Leon 
Kroll, prominent artist; and Marie Sterner, 
director of the Marie Sterner Gallery. The 
John O’Hara Cosgrave Scholarship in Litera- 
ture will be awarded by a committee composed 
of Henry Seidel Canby, John Erskine and 
John O’Hara Cosgrave. 

These are two-year, full tuition scholarships 
of $700 each ($1,400 for the two years) and 
are open to girls who will graduate in 1935 
from high schools and preparatory schools lo- 
cated in Greater New York. The competition 
is based solely upon scholarship attainments 
during Junior and Senior years in the sub- 
jects of fine art, English literature or written 
English. All applications must be filed be- 
fore May 25 on a special blank which will be 
furnished by Mrs. Ordway Tead, Executive 
Dean, Finch School, 61 East 77th Street. 





Fontainebleau Alumni Exhibit 


Former students of the American School of 
Fine Arts at Fontainebleau, a group which 
comprises artists and architects throughout the 
country, are represented in a jury exhibition 
under the auspices of the Permanent Exhibi- 
tion of Decorative Arts and Crafts at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, until May 15. 


THE ART OF SEEING 
Drawing: July 1 to 13, Boston, Mass. 
ELIZABETH WARD PERKINS, Instructor 
Painting: July 16 to Aug. 16, Ogunquit, Me. 
Work out-of-doors in oil and watercolor 
Address Secretary, Woodbury School 
231 Perkins St. - - Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

































In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and scaring meuntains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 
Summer Session June 1 until October 1 

Classes in: Theory and Application of 
Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 
of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 
Mediums. 
SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 

SIX WEEKS 


Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 


Write for Catalogue 
TAOS SCHOOL OF ART, 
Taos, New Mexico 
Emil Bisttram, Director 


JULY - AUGUST - 1935 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Address the Secretary. 


: RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT, CREDITS, 
COUNTRY, CITY AND SEASHORE 








Woodstock School of Painting 


Instructors 
CONRAD CRAMER HENRY MATTSON 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI CHAS. ROSEN 


JUDSON SMITH 
Salary Increment Credits. 
For Catalog Write: 
JUDSON SMITH, Director, Woodstock, N. Y. 





SARA SDI AC MOM 
MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 
J. BORDEN NEWMAN, DIRECTOR 
FINE & Year round school. Outstand- 
APPLIED ing faculty. Ideal living con- 
ART, ALL ditions summer and winter. 


for information, address: 
PHASES sec. i.8. Hardin, 39 SE. 6 St., Miami, Fla. 





Eastport Summer School of Art 


EASTPORT - MAINE 
JUNE 17th to AUGUST 25th 
Instructors: 
GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 
ROBERT C. CRAIG 
Mediums: Oil, Water Color, Etching & Lithography 
For Catalog A., Address: 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, 628 W. 24, N. Y. 






























Cross Summer Art School 


Students from 15 states gained in weeks 
last summer vision and technique not attained 


in years of previous study. Prepare for open- 
ing July 1st by home course on portraiture, 
landscape, still life, commercial art ($25). 
Six weeks in the school $60. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 


June 17th to September 26th 
Elizabethtown, New York 
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tee DESIGN WORKSHOP 


on board the ship Herbert in Gloucester 
harbor is a modern creative practice school 
in which, for the past 8 years, we have 
been working out what we believe will be 
the art education of the future. Its aim is 
to experience color and form and their re- 
lationships and then apply that experience 
to creations in many mediums from the 
picture and sculpture to things of use. This 
way of working is radically different from 
copying still-lifes and posed models or learn- 
ing a set formula. It humanizes the mod- 
ern movement by applying it to life, by 
taking art out of the typical “studio” 
“school” atmosphere into the healthier one 
of the workshop. For amateur and pro- 
fessional. July 5th to Sept. Ist. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
69 Bank Street New York City 
After June Ist, E. Gloucester, Mass. 





WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 

ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING. 

MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 

108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Washington University 

Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Composition, Perspective, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 

For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington l'niversity, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








New York Ceramic Studios 


MAUD M. MASON, Director 


Day and Evening Classes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 
FIFTH SEASON, 1935 
Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 
July 1 through 27; August 1 through 28 
Washington, 


Write: Eliot O’Hara, 2025 0 St., D. C. 





Summer Classes begin June 17. 
Short courses in Advertising Art, 
Design, Drawing, Composition, 
Painting, Sculpture. Faculty com- 
prised of artist-instructors. Indi- 
vidual programs and instruction. 
Send for free illustrated catalog. 


Art 


SCHOOL 
of the 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 


MINNESOT 


MINNEAPOLIS « 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 43rd Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Decoration, 
Architecture, Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster, Lettering 
Positions and orders filled. 




















Isochromatic 


Artists all over the country are co-operating 
in creating the First Isochromatic Exhibition 
of Oil Paintings, to be held next fall under 
the sponsorship of the M. Grumbacher Color 
Research Laboratory. From New York city 
alone there will be more than 100 participants. 
Philadelphia will have a group numbering in 
excess of 50. 

The purpose of this exhibition is to test 
the behavior of pigment under the handling 
of different technicians. There are no fees, no 
prizes and no jury. The sponsors hope that 
out of this undertaking will come “a wealth 
of technical knowledge for the preservation of 
works of art of real value to the painter and 
collector, and of significance in the history of 
art.” The uniform linen panels which will be 
furnished free to the exhibitors will be ready 
for registration and mailing on May 5. Uni- 
formly framed by the sponsors, these paintings 
will be circulated throughout the country. In 
New York a number of showings are being 
planned for the fall, including one at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries. The first of the travel- 
ing exhibitions will be circulated by the Col- 
lege Art Association. 

Among the exhibitors will be Leon Dabo, 
Frank V. DuMond, Gordon Grant, F. Ballard 
Williams, Howard L. Hildebrandt, Nils Hog- 
ner, Sadakichi Hartman, James D. Haven, Fern 
Cunningham, Justin Pardi, Henry C. Pitz, 
Leon F. Derbyshire, Florence Topping Green, 
W. Lester Stevens, Henry Hensche, Joy Postle, 
Douglas Dunn, Frank W. Applebee, Ora F. 
Davis, Knud Merrild, John D. Breneiser, 
Gladys Hassell, David Twachtman, Clyde 
Singer, Florence Murdock, Ruth M. Augur, 
Juanita Campling, Jay Sutton, J. P. Findley, 
Wayne Martin, Julia Ashley, Rolls Taylor, 
Lionel E. Salmon, Leland Curtis, Howard 
Church, Edith B. Cooper, Thomas J. Moore, 
Leslie Henderson, Ward Platt, Henrik Hillblom, 
and Loretta R. Acker. 


School Awards 24 Medals 


Medals have been awarded at the Grand 
Central School of Art to 24 students whose 
work was deemed outstanding at the eleventh 
annual exhibition. From 12,000 exhibits by 400 
students the instructors made their selection. 

Edmund Greacen, president of the school, 
announced the following recipients: Beverly 
Sanford, Audrey Bradford, Catherine Figart, 
William Engel, Robert R. Fanelli, Phyllis Stuck, 
Isabel Jamison, Walter Guenzel, James Quinn, 
John S. Osborne, Maude E. Paine, Avis Mc- 
Clean, Katherine Louden, Jean Spencer, Alberta 
Barre, Helen Ferguson, Walter Thompson, Jr., 
Louis Darling, Jr., George E. Vallee, Mrs. E. 
L. Bull, Edith Vintschger. Hope Boelker, Ann 
C. Duncan and Howard Helleberg. A special 
jury made the award for the best stage model. 








Stella Shows in Englewood 

Joseph Stella, termed by Augustus John “the 
greatest artist in America.” is holding an ex- 
hibition of his recent paintings together with a 
display of sculpture by F. E. Hammargren, at 
the Englewood, N. J., Gallery of Modern Art. 

The paintings by Stella include portraits, con- 
tinental landscapes and still life subjects. Ham- 
margren is showing both figure and animal 


culpture in wood, limestone, marble and bronze. 


@ ROMANOVSKY @ 


PAINTING CLASS 
Portrait, 


Figure and Still Life 
Studlo 605, The Lineoin Arcade, 1947 Brodway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Semmer) 
Oxtpgst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profes- 
sional training of the artist. Distinguished 
faculty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Maral Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia Sechool—Broad and Cherry Btreets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 


lL 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, President 


(Parsons) 





ears SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 
Specially planned weekly units of study 
August 16 in departments of House Planning & 
Decoration, Costume Design, Graphic Ad- 
Send vertising, Teacher Training, ete. Also 
For Life Drawing, Special Lecture Course, ete 
Catalog Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New Yerk 
SUMMER 
COURSES START JULY I[st 


DRAWING + PAINTING + DESIGN + INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Presipert 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 








Summer Painting Class 


under 


MICHEL JACOBS 


RUMSON, NEW JERSEY 


For further information enquire 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 














INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Elma Pratt, Director 127 East 55, N. Y. C. 
Courses in Wood-Blocking and Design, 
Glass Painting, Stage-craft, Modeling. 


4 HUNGARY - POLAND - GZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA - AUSTRIA - ROUMANIA 


Famous artists; vivid peasant districts. 62 days fer $625. 
SS. Europa from N. Y. June 30, SS. Bremen from Bromen Aug. 23 





New Orleans Art School 


UCTED 
THE ARTS” AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





s a 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati. Ohie 
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@ Summer School 
June 10 - July 20 
Midwestern Art 
School Under Tal- 
ented Instructors. 
Catalog .. . 4407 
Warwick  Bivd. 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ADDS TO ITS REGULAR FACULTY 


ARCHIPENKO...SCULPUTURE . PAINTING 
JOSEPH SINEL ... INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
PAUL T. FRANKL ... MODERN INTERIOR 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER ANYTIME 
741 8. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 






“ 







GranpCentrarScuooi/Art 


Iadividual talent developed by successful modern artists. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, 
General Design, Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


AN, NT Bt SN 
RINGLINGSCHOOL. oF 


FACULTY OF QUTSTANDING ARTISTS TEACHING ALL 

PHASES OF ART 
The school of the Ringling Museum. 
all winter. 

















Outdoor classes 
Animal study at Ringling Circus winter 
quarters. Junior College connected. Music School. 
Dormitories. Write for catalog. Address: President, 


sSARASOTAFLORIDA 










COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, Interior Dac- 
ORATION, DegsiGn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerciac Art, Pus. Scmoot Art. Lead. 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. - 


Svracusg, N. ¥ 







Harotp L. Butier. "ean 






Six week session for general art 
students and teachers opens 
June 24. Fine Art, Industrial 
Art, Teaching Principles and 
Technics, Marionettes, Land- 
scape, Painting Courses also 
offered for full credit at 
Saugatuck, Michigan, School of 


Summer 


ART 


Courses 























Painting. Catalog. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Dept. A.A., Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago, Iilinois. 
D. ROY MILLER 
Formerly 18 years resident manager of 


the Pennsylvania Academy of The Fine 
Arts, Country School at Chester Springs, 
Establishes a New Colony at 


PAINTERS’ FARM 
Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


Open All Year —_ Send for Circular 






Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A on Request 











Wins Plaudits 








INSTITUTE OF 
ART, SCIENCE 
& INDUSTRY 


90th Year 


Distinguished Faculty, Practical Courses 
in all branches of Fine and Applied Art 
Accredited Teacher Training Course 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
European and other Prize Fellowships 


Residence Houses for out-of-town 
students 


Broad & Master Sts. 




















Philadelphia 
















“The Yellow Buoy,” by Pauline Palmer. 


When Pauline Palmer exhibited thirty can- 
vases at Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. during 
April, Eleanor Jewett of the Chicago Tribune 
called it a “superb” show. Most of the paint- 
ings, according to C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago 
News, “embody Mrs. Palmer’s idea of what a 
conservative painter should do when she feels 
impulses to go modern.” 

Provincetown provided-the impetus for “The 
Yellow Buoy,” which Tue Arr Dicersr here- 
with reproduces. Subjects in her exhibition in- 
cluded both portraits and landscapes. “Her 
color is fresh and sparkling,” writes Evelyn 
Marie Stuart, “and her manner of statement 
spontaneous and vivid . . . She paints like one 
who loves painting and living, with enthusi- 
asm and buoyancy yet with a sure technique 
only possible to those to whom the use of the 
brush has through long practice become as 
second nature ... An art so awake and alive 
surely will live.” 


Columbus to Hold Annual 


The Columbus Art League will hold its 
twenty-fifth annual exhibition at the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts during May. Columbus 
is the center of much art activity. A school 
adjoins the gallery, which has an unusual group 
of modern paintings known as the Ferdinand 
Howald Collection. The Ohio State University 
has an extensive art department headed by 
James R. Hopkins, N. A. 

Judges for this year’s exhibition: Grant 
Wood, Cedar Rapids; Francis Chapin, Chicago 
and Alexander Kostellow, Pittsburgh. Prizes 
will be awarded in portraiture, still life, figure 
composition, sculpture and ‘ceramic sculpture. 





THE DAMARISCOTTA SUMMER 





SCHOOL OF ART. Maine, July 1-Sept. 1 
The St. Petersburg Winter School of Art. 
Plorida ----+-+-+-e+- - Jan. 1 - April 1. 


PAINTING IN OIL & WATER COLOR 
S. Peter Wagner, Director 
For catalogue, address: 
S. P. Wagner - - - Rockville, Maryland 










THE LAURENTIAN HILLS 


150 Acres - Private Lake 
@ JOHN LYMAN @ 
SUMMER ART CLASS 


July 2nd to Sept. 10th 
@ WRITE FOR FOLDER @ 
1524 Bishop St., Montreal, Que. 
After May 20th:—Saint-Jovite, Que. 



























TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 


Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 


All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design 


. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 





California School of Arts and Crafts 

' 28th Summer Session 
dune 24-Aug. 3, 1935 

Stimulating classes in the fime and 

applied arts and crafts for stu- 

dents seeking new ideas and view- 

points. Beautiful campus; delight- 

ful climate; distinguished faculty. 

Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 
for Summer Catalog “‘D”’ 


Oakland California 


YLAND 
JNSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1935 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METALWORK 
APPLIED DESIGN 
Staff: A. Iacovleff, Director of Drawing ¢€ 
Painting; F. Allen, Sculpture; W. Huchthausen, 
Design; J. Sharrock, Jewelry & Metalwork. 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 























NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER MODELLING OF ANIMALS 


SCULPTURE-—DRAWING 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC ART 

Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Now in Session Catalog on request 


22 East 60th Street, New York City 





















Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Emtrance Fee 
25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 

















HANS HOFMANN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 24 — September 14, 1935 

Classes in drawing and painting. Stu- 
dents may work from models, still-life, 
landscape, or compose improvisationally. 
AMERICANS will welcome the opportunity to study with 
Hofmann in this country. For twenty years his interna- 
tionally famous school in Munich has drawn students 
from every country. It has produced influential teach- 
ers and painters clear in conception, aesthetically sig- 
nificant in their work. 
SHELDON CHENEY, author of ‘‘A Primer of Modern 
Art’ and ‘‘Expressionism in Art’’: “‘It seems to me 
that Hans Hofmann has a better grasp than any other 
artist-teacher on the problem of plastic organization, 
which lie at the heart of modern painting. In so far 
as training and personal contact can make students 
into painters, Hans Hofmann offers more than anyone 
I know and his sehool in New York should become a 
creative center unsurpassed in Europe and America.” 


@ Prospectus and further information obtain- 
able from: 


The Hans Hofmann School of Fine Arts 
137 East 57th Street, New York City - Plaza 3-7439 


Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion Il- 
lustration, Interior Decoration, Industrial Desi<n, 
Architecture. Four year course in Teacher Training. 
38 Studios. 91 Instructors. 48th Year. 
Ca alogue on Request. 
215 RYERSON STREET. JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


ACADEMY * OF ® ALLIED * ARTS 


Spring and Summer Courses 


Day and evening classes under Hoffman, Joffe, 
Dunkel, Draisin. Life, Portrait, Still Life, 
Theatrical and Costume Design. 


Register Now—Send for Catalogue B. 
849 West 86th St., N.Y.C. SChuyler 4-1216 
SCHOOL 


STUDIO oFarr 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Personal instruction in Drawing and 
Painting from Landscape and Still Life. 
Etching - Frame making. 

For information address: 


IVAN SUMMERS 


WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


JUNE 17 TO SEPT. 17 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 


We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10’ - 13’6” - 16/9” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 


Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 
Products 


Write fer Catalogue and 
Samples 


ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Our Only New York City Address 
120-131 W. 3lst STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 


League Dept. 


[Continued from page 31] 


Painters and Sculptors Section of that Depart- 
ment. 

In order intelligently to answer inquiries about 
the above matter, we would greatly value any 
light on the subject that your Department may 
care to give. This is in no sense a letter of 
protest or criticism, but merely a desire on our 
part to obtain some facts that have official 
weight and significance. 


Very respectfully yours, 


Frederick Ballard Williams, 
National Chairman, A. A. P. I 


* * * 


From the Department of State, Washington, 
came the following letter addressed to F. 
Ballard Williams, National Chairman, dated 
April 23: 

My dear Mr. Williams: 


The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
April 10, 1935, addressed to the Secretary of 
State, requesting information regarding the ‘‘In- 
ternational Art Exhibition"’ to be held in Brussels 
this summer. 

In response to your inquiry I may say that this 
Government received an invitation from the Bel- 
gian Government to participate in an Interna- 
tional Exposition to be held at Brussels this 
summer. In the absence of an appropriation 
making funds available this Government has not 
been in a position to accept the invitation nor 
to make any plans for participation. 

No specific or separate invitation has been re- 
ceived to participate in an ‘International Art 
Exhibition.” The Department has, however, 
learned through unofficial channels that the 
Seventh International Congress for Art Educa- 
tion, Drawing and Art Applied to Industry, is to 
be held in Brussels from August 9 to 16, 1935. 
When the Sixth International Congress for Art 
Education, Drawing and Art Applied to Industry 
was held at Prague in 1928, the Government of 
Czechoslovakia extended an invitation, through 
its Minister at Washington, to that of the United 
States to send delegates to the Congress, and on 
the recommendation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and with the President’s approval, dele- 
gates were designated with the understanding that 
none of their expenses would be borne by this 
Government. No consideration has been given to 
the possibility of participation in the Seventh 
International Congress as no invitation has been 
received, 

I trust that the above statements will serve to 
make clear the situation as it exists at present. 


Sincerely yours, 
For the Secretary of State: 


William §. Barr. 
Assistant Secretary. 


Stanley Woodward's School 


Stanley Woodward, Newton, Mass., artist 
zives special attention to marine subjects at 


his summer school held during July and Au- | 


gust near Good Harbor Beach at Gloucester. 
Three days a week are spent out of doors, 
and criticism is held on Saturday when the 
week’s work passes in review. 

Oil, water color and pencil technique are 
studied. Gloucester has long been a favorite 
painting ground for American aftists because 
of the wealth and diversity of its subject mat- 
ter. Woodward has achieved recognition for 
his work in both oil and water color and is 
represented in several important collections. 


MARY NEAL RICHARDSON 


Lake Anassaguntecook, Canton, Me. 


SuMMER CLASSEs IN 
DrawinG AND PAINTING 
Durinc Jury anp Aucust 


For Information Send for Circular 


ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, 
Life, Portrait, Still Life 
SUMMER SESSION 


AT NEWPORT, R. I. 
Address Secretary, Studio 1020, The Chelsea, 
222 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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‘ORPI — 


ARTISTS' OIL COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


NEXPENSIVE andof 


PROVEN PERMANENCY 


the manufacturers of the 
well brown — 


coLors.Amunge so 
ranging in price from a5¢ 


é 
W145* ENG eSON 


NEWARK » NEW JERSEY 


USE 


Rembramik 


COCKS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
U.S.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE “-NEWARK,N.]J. 


KASPAR’S 


TINTORETTO 
OIL COLORS 


PURE PIGMENTS 
HANDGROUND 
BRILLIANT 
and POWERFUL 


If your daeler does not have them, write for 
free sample, prices and charts to: 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


U. S$. Distributor 


295 Wadsworth Avenue New York 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


Everything One Needs 
**W oodstock’s Oldest Firm” 


THE LITTLE ART SHOP 
Woodstock, N. Y. - Tel. 44 


Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 


For rates, address: 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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give you 


ULTRA-RELIABILITY 





Permanent 


Colors Only—*“Per- 


manent Pigments” is a description of 
our materials in the strictest sense. 


Guaranteed Full Statement 


of 


Contents— Every ingredient in the 
paint inside the tube is stated plainly 
on the label and this statement is 


guaranteed, 


Follow Strictly Specifications— 
and requests of the National Commit- 
tee on Technic of the American Art- 
ists Professional League. 


Tested Thoroughly— in both raw 
materials and finished paint. 


Our Booklet, “Enduring Colors 


for the Artist’”— is 


technical aid. 


an important 


Obtain it from your 
Dealer or from us. 


PRICED 
HONESTLY AND REASONABLY 
COLORS IN OIL — STUDIO SIZE 


Twenty-Five Cents 
Ivory Black 


Ultramarine Tur- 
quoise 

Ultramarine Blue 
Deep 

Chrome Oxide Green 
Dull 

Terra Verde 

Light Yellow, Yellow 
Roman and Golden 
Ochres 


Raw & Burnt Sienas 
Raw & Burnt Umbers 
Venetian Red 

Mars Yellow, Light 
Orange, Orange, Red 
& Violet 





Thirty-Five Cents 
Zine Chromate Yellow 
Zine White—l, Ib. 


One Dollar 
Genuine Cobalt Blues 


Fifty Cents 
Cadmium Primrose 
Golden and Deep Yel- 

lows 
Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Reds— 
Light, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep 
& Violet 
Alizarine Crimson 
Alizarine Scarlet 
Ultramarine Red 


Ultramarine Red 
Scarlet 

Viridians—Chromium 

Hydroxide Greens 

Permanent Green 
Light 

Barium (Lemon) 
Yellow 

Strontium Yellow 


Ultramarine Green 
Zinc White—1 Ib. 


Dollar and a Half 
Genuine Cobalt Ceru- 
lean 





PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. 


SIXTH ST., 


CINCINNATI, 0O. 





Permanent Pigments 


Buy them at 


LEE’S ART SHOP 


209 West 57th Street, 


New York 


Circle 7-0679 - Next to Art Siudents League 


A full line of Artists’ & Drawing Mate- 


rials. 


Raw Wood & Hand Carved Frames 


—at reasonable prices. 


Special Attention to Amateurs 
Mail Orders Have Our Personal Attention 


Tue Art Dicest furnishes a vast market to 


dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 




















THE LEAGUE’S PRIZES 


So much interest was aroused last year by 


the prizes awarded that it was decided to 
continue the plan again. Mr. Orlando Rouland 


“The Tanagra Figurine,’ Orlando Rouland. 


very kindly donated the above lovely painting 
to be one of the awards in the contest between 
the states. This picture must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. The girl is attired in a 
dress of soft green, she is seated on an old 
Virginia mahogany sofa and the tapestry in 
the background is in tones of blue and gold. 
The conditions of the contest are the same as 
last year. Two prizes will be awarded. The 
other painting has been promised by Mr. 
George Pearse Ennis and the picture will ap- 
pear in this space in a later issue. 

The principal conditions: First, the paint- 
ings will be awarded to the states showing the 
largest increase in League membership during 
the year; second, the state must participate 
actively in National Art Week and altogether 
do the most for American art and artists. 

Mr. Rouland is the chairman for the collec- 
tion of slides being made by the American 
Artists Professional League. Artists are par- 
ticularly asked to send slides of their paintings 
to him together with data for lectures. An 
exhibition has been given of the slides already 
collected and the beautiful representations were 
greeted with enthusiasm. Lecturers find it al- 
most impossible to get many slides of the 
work of living American artists. Therefore this 
project of the League, being carried on under 
Mr. Rouland, fills a real need. The collec- 
tions will be loaned to chapters of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League free of charge. 
All others will be asked to pay a small sum. 
Address: Orlando Rouland. 130 West 57th 
St.. New York, N. Y. 

A great deal of money is being expended by 
the government for murals, easel paintings, 
portraits and sculpture in connection with pub- 
lic works. The slides when they are fully 
collected will show the people in remote places, 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 








far from art centers, just what American artists 
are doing, and which of them they may prefer 
to consider for the execution 
missions. 


of local com- 


* + * 
AMERICAN PORCELAIN WORK 

It is no longer necessary to buy porcelains 
and pottery with the foreign stamp, because 
very beautiful and inexpensive pieces are being 
made in the many schools of arts and crafts 
throughout the country. 

In an interview with Mr. Waylande Gregory, 
in his interesting studio in Metuchen, N. J,, it 
was discovered that he is the only sculptor 
who works directly in terra cotta clay, without 
armatures, firing in, this way for great per- 
manence. 

These sculptures are very distinguished. 
Those who work with this medium generally 
model in plasticinc, send it to a terra cotta 
plant, have moulds made of it. Then the clay 
is pressed into the mould and fired. This 
clever young artist, who is a pupil of Lorado 
Taft, is creating also very fine porcelain sculp- 
tures in editions which he can sell at low prices. 
He merits wide support by American women 
who take interest in advancing a pioneer plan. 
He realizes that people who like fine things 
cannot at the present time spend hundreds of 
dollars for a piece of sculpture. These sculp- 
tures, as art, would make splendid prizes for 
clubs, and would be greatly appreciated by 
the winners. 

* * * 
OREGON’S SPRING EXHIBITION 

The Spring Art Exhibition of the State of 
Oregon started Easter Monday. Mrs. Harold 
Dixon Marsh states that eight or nine years 
ago, when she started to feature the work of 
the artists of Oregon, she was told the state 
had not any artists. By long hard work she 
convinced the people that Oregon had splendid 
artists and the exhibitions are increasingly 
creditable. 

* * % 


NATIONAL ART WEEK 

Work is being commenced for National Art 
Week. Plans for it must be laid long in ad- 
vance. Mrs. Marsh, National Chairman for 
National Art Week, has appointed Mr. Dudley 
Crafts Watson as National Vice Chairman. 
Lecturer for the Chicago Art Institute, his radio 
talks are broadcast over a national network. 
He will be a big incentive and promoter of 
this feature of League work. Mr. Edward N. 
Weinman, who is head of the Retail Merchants 
Committee, will again cooperate with regard 
to the National Retail Merchants so that 
paintings and sculpture may be shown ex- 
tensively during National Art Week. 

* * * 

MRS. DOOLITTLE’S PILGRAMAGES 

Mrs. R. Edson Doolittle has sent details 
concerning her art pilgrimages during April to 
the Metropolitan and Brooklyn Museums, 
Radio City, The Cloisters and a field trip con- 
ducted for the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. Club women visiting in New York 
may join these groups by communicating with 
Mrs. Doolittle, 209 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





SUGGESTING A DIVISION OF POR- 
TRAITURE IN OUR FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


As a result of meetings held in New York 
City March 20 and April 10, sponsored by the 
National Executive Committee of the League 
and attended by official representatives of 
other art societies and by portrait painters 
and sculptors, the following letter was drafted, 
approved, and mailed to the Secretary of the 


Treasury: 
April 12, 1935. 


Honorable Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


A meeting was held in New York on April 10 
to discuss the question of official portraits and 
their relation to contemporary American painters 
and sculpters. The conference was composed of 
representatives of the various art organizations 
listed below. The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted with the request that it be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury for his 
consideration : 


For the advancement of American art, and on 
behalf of the artists of the United States, we 
urge that a Division of Portraiture be created 
under the already existing Section of Painting 
and Sculpture of the Treasury Department. 

This Division should be charged with giving 
commissions for official portraits for installa- 
tion in public buildings, all such portraits, 
whether in painting or sculpture, to be by 
American artists. 

It would operate in a field not touched by 
Federal projects having prearranged architec- 
tural settings, and would widen the effort al- 
ready being made under your Section of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, at present limited to mural 
paintings, and include another large body of 
American artists. 


We will appreciate your serious consideration 
of this suggestion, knowing that you will realize 
its importance, particularly at this time, to Amer- 
ican painters and sculptors. 


Faithfully yours, 


"RUBENS’ 
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UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


Frederick Ballard Williams, 
Chairman, Special Committee ap- 
pointed by the following organiza- 
tions hereto attached: 

Allied Artists of America, American Academy 
in Rome (Alumni), American Artists Profes- 
sional League, Artists of Carnegie Hall, Inc., 
Brooklyn Society of Artists, Commercial Artists, 
Lotos Club, National Academy of Design, Na- 
tional» Commission to, Advance American Art, 
National Sculpture Séciety, Painters & Sculp- 
tors, Salmagundi Club, Catherine Lorillard 
Wolfe Art Club. 

€ * - 


The project here urged seems logical and, 
we believe, merits adoption. We value as price- 
less possessions of the nation all portraits of 
the Fathers—Washington, Hamilton, Jay, 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe. History 
is being made today as surely as it was in any 
previous decade. Posterity will derive similar 
inspiration, will be better able to understand 
our day, if we leave to it, preserved in our 
public buildings, portraits of our national lead- 
ers by outstanding American portrait painters 
and sculptors. This is a project that merits 
not only adoption but«continuation in unbroken 
sequence through the years to come. 

All individuals who approve of this collabora- 
tive action can help by writing about it to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and to their 
representatives in Congress. 

All organizations, societies and clubs devoted 
entirely or in part to American art are urged 
to consider our suggestion to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and to take promptly whatever 
action they may deem appropriate and con- 
structive. 

* * * 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Summer 1935 
THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
FOR ART EDUCATION, DRAWING AND 
ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY 


August 9 to 16, 1935 
& 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


April 10, 1935. 


Honorable Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


The Nations! Executive Committee of the 
American Artists Professional League would great- 
ly appreciate receiving from the Department of 
State any information it can give us concerning 
the matter stated belew: 

While our organization is not an exhibiting 
body, it represents numerous painters, sculptors, 
and art workers throughout the country and we 
are anxious to be correctly informed regarding 
questions affecting their interests. 

A member of our Executive Committee has re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. Walter M,. 
Sholes, American Consul at Brussels, Belgium, re- 
garding the International Art Exhibition to be 
held this summer on the occasion of the holding 
there of the Brussels World Fair. 

Mr. Sholes states that no provision has been 
made to have the United States officially repre- 
sented as regards painting, and sculpture at this 
international event. 

We fully appreciate that there are definite and 
valid reasons why our Government may not have 
facilities to sponsor and advance such represen- 
tation, although initiative in such an official ex- 


hibition might come within the province of the — 


newly formed Department of the Treasury, the 
[Continued back on page 29] 
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aerists 


OUTSTANDING SUPERIORITY 





mATERIAL 


The FIRST 


“ISOCHROMATIC” 
Exhibition of Oil Paintings 


presents an outstanding plan 
which will be of great benefit to 
Artists and Art Patrons. Com- 
plete details and information 
about the “Isochromatic" Exhi- 
bition will be sent upon request. 


* * * 


Your favorite Artists’ Material 
Dealer will be glad to show you 


Schmincke 


9 
WY 6 


AATERIAL 


Permanent Oil Colors 
for Artists 
¥ GENUINE PIGMENTS... 


NO SUBSTITUTES 


¥ GUARANTEED COMPOSITION 
PRINTED ON EVERY TUBE x 


¥ REASONABLE PRICES 
Vv MADE IN U. S. A. 


% Specifications of Contents as requested 


by The American Artists Professional 
League. 
In Studio Size Tubes 
25¢c GROUP 50c GROUP 


Alizarin Crimson 
Cadmium Yellow, Pale 
Cadmium Yellow, Light 


Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 


ae — Cadmium Yellow, 
Ivory Black Medium 
Raw Sienna Cadmium Orange 
Raw Umber Cadmium Red, Light 
Venetian Red Cadmium Red, Medium 
Yellow Ochre, Light Cadmium Red, Deep 
Zine White Cerulean Blue’ 
Cobalt Blue* 
Permanent Green, 
Light 
35c GROUP Ultramarine Green 


Ultramarine Red 
French Ultramarine Turquoise 
Ultramarine Blue Vert Emeraude 
Permanent Blue *Small Studio Size— 
Zine Yellow %x2yn 


ZINC WHITE 


Size X Tube—35c Pound Tube—50c 


ORDER THRU YOUR FAVORITE 
DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 
Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 


468 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Worcester Gets XVI Century Tapestry of “The Last Judgment” | 


a 


“The Last Judgment.” Early XV Ith Century Tapestry Acquired by the Worcester Art Museum. 


Worcester lists among its foremost acquisi- 
tions of the year a twenty-six foot tapestry of 
the Last Judgment which dominates the great 
court of. the Art Museum. From the atelier of 
Maitre Phillipe, this arly sixteenth century 
tapestry reflects the iconography and composi- 
tion of Hubert van Eyck, Roger van der Wey- 
den and Memling. it bears the signature of 
Phillipe de Mol, worked in the hem of the 
Virgin’s robe. 

Originaily in the possession of Manoel I, 
“The Fortunate,” King of Portugal, the “Last 
Judgment” was présented by him to the Baraho 
Na Fragoso family early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It has been extensively exhibited in 
recent years, though it Was lost sight of for a 
time. 

The “Last Judgment” is considered _ the 
finest of a series of tapestries based on the 
allegorical history of Christianity, including 
“The Creation,” “The Conflict of the Virtues 
and Vices,” “The Nativity,” “The Baptism,” 
“The Crucifiction,” and “The Ascension,” of 
which very few have survived. -While the tap- 
estry was signed by de Mol, the master weaver 
of Brussels, the actual’ cartoonist is unknown. 
Similarities to the style and treatment of the 
master painters of thé day are evident in this 
corporate expression of the religious art of 


A Museum's “Waifs” 


Spring cleaning at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art brought to light one of the mu- 
seum’s ticklish problems. Well intention citi- 
zens, knowing that fabulous prices are some- 
times paid .for. works “of .art, or simply mo- 
tivated by generosity, have often undertaken 
to enrich’ the museum with their supposed 
treasures. Upon being “told by the curators 
that the objects were undesirable or spurious 
they immediately lost interest, leaving the 
museum with an accumulation which now 
ranges from teapots without covers to hand- 
painted window. shades. None of the objects 
was accepted for exhibition. The museum’s 
problem is to find an adequate home for the 
foundlings. 

Every effort has been made by the museum 
to reinterest the owners in their abandoned 
property. The objects have been guarded 
carefully in the hope that they might be 
claimed after the first storms of disappoint- 


Flanders.. Remarkably preserved, it represents 
the pinnacle’ of! Northern tapestry -wéaving. 

Beneath thé Cross, Christ is seated; «without 
crown .or scéptré,;*in the act of benediction, 
His feet resting on the globe and cross of 
Empire. ‘Surrounding Hi the Madonna, ‘St. 
John, and the Apostles are enthroned. In the 
immediaté foreground Mercy, at the left, hold- 
ing a branch of lillies, presents the Saved; while 
at the Right, Justice, with sword ‘upraised, 
repels the Lost, symbolized by the Seven Dead- 
ly Sins—Pride,* Avarice, Luxury, Greed, Anger, 
Envy and Laziness—and the Tempter. De- 
mons appear in the background where ‘the 
dead are pictured rising from their tombs. On 
either side groups of angels are flying through 
the air bearing instruments of the Passion and 
sounding trumpets. Another. group of angels 
on the right present crowns for the Saved or 
Elect. Altogether 104 figures are contained in 
the composition: 

Other noteworthy acquisitions announced by 
the Worcester Art Museum are of varied char- 
acter. From the Fourth Dynasty in’ Egypt 
(2700 B. C.) is a torso “particularly signifi- 
cant for the subtlety and refinement of the 
modeling—a sensitivity that was lost in the 
Egyptian art of the later Dynasties,” the. Mu- 
seum news-letter. states. 





ment abated. Herbert E. Winlock, director, 
intimated that the collection might be sold 
at auction, but no definite plans have been 
made. In no case will the unclaimed ob- 
jects be. sold as having been under the pro- 
tection of the Metropolitan. Bidders may fos- 
ter them, appreciative of their intrinsic charm, 
even though they are not of museum calibre. 


Bronx Artist’s Guild Active 


During the_month of April the Bronx Art- 
ists’ Guild participated in three art exhibitions, 


showing oils, water colors and priuts, At the 
New York Botanical Gardens Museum in 
Bronx Park, both members and rion-members 
displayed their work, while the Yonkers Mu- 
seum hung an exhibition by members of the 
guild. The third event was the Bronx Prosper- 
ity, Better Housing Exposition at the Kings- 


bridge Armory, where the guild maintained 
three booths. 


“The Parable of the Sowing of. the Tarest 
by Domenico Feti (1589-1624), is a painting 
of importance as a north Italian echo of Ca 
vaggio’s treatment. Another painting, on 
panel formerly attributed to Van Orley is now 
considered to be the work of Cornelis Engele’ 
brechsten, the master of Lucas ‘van Leydeny 
An equestrian portrait, the figure bears @ 
close resemblance to Charles V. Engelbréch= 
sten’s work owes much to the engravings Of 
Diirer. 

One of the finest impressions recorded of 
Martin Schéngauer’s print, “Christ on the 
Cross” depicts the Virgin, St. John and Four 
Angels, an important addition to the print des 
partment. 7 

A painting by Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor 
of the telegraph as well as a painter of diss 
tinction, a portrait of Susannah Rowson, af 
early American novelist, together with tw 
important pieces of silver by Worcester Couns 
ty craftsmen, an important Renoir, “Viel 
Femme Arabe,” painted in Algeria in 1883, 
complete the list of purchases. 

The museum is the recipient of a collec ion 
of engravings and books by George Cruikshan 
embracing more than 6,000 items, one of the 
most complete in this country, presented % 
Dr. Samuel B. Woodward. 4 


The Maryland Annual © 

The Third Annual Exhibition. by Maryland 
Painters, Sculptors and Print Makers is being: 
presented at the Baltimore Museum until Ma 
5. Of the more than 250 items submitted 
the jury, 93 by as many artists were accepted 
The jury was composed of Giorge Harding 
art instructor at the Pennsylvania Academy 
Daniel G. Olney, young sculptor now working 
in Washington; and Edward B. Rowan, supe™ 
intendent of the Section of Painting and Sculp 
ture under the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department. 

The three William Levering Smith Memori 
Medals were awarded to Selma L. Oppenheimer 
for her painting, “Ruth”; to Raymond Creeks 
more for his lithograph, “Poesta”; and to Ka 
leen Slingluff for her sculpture, “Chine! 
Head.” The Friends of Art $100 prize went 
to Herman Maril for his painting, “Stage 
Harbor.” Helen Journeay won the Junio® 
League $25 prize with her garden figure. 
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